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WHY SPIKE OUR OWN GUNS? 


A’ A recent meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter of the A.A.T.S. 
the program committee submitted a series of short questions 
to those present, including the following: “Should the study of 
foreign languages be required of students whose future occupation 
does not anticipate the use of such a language?”’ The vote was: 
Yes, 55; No, 62; qualified, 6; blank, 4. 

This result seems to me profoundly disconcerting, and if such 
a view should come to be held by more than 50 percent of all the 
language teachers in the land, I should consider it calamitous. If 
even we are not convinced that language study has some value in 
education besides that of helping our future citizens to earn a 
living, how shall we expect others to have faith in our work and 
its results? 

The above question is no doubt innocently phrased: why re- 
quire a future truck-driver to spend time on French when he 
might be learning how an engine is constructed? But the point 
of the question is quite different: if the answer is No, then throw 
all foreign language out of the high school except for those who 
know they are going to need it in life. 

In passing, let me remark that the purely vocational test of a 
high school curriculum, such as is here contemplated, might have 
most embarrassing results. What future occupation definitely 
anticipates the use of advanced algebra, plane geometry, English 
history or civics? Indeed, what future occupation requires the 
reading and study of Silas Marner or The Legend of Sir Launfal 
or even Julius Caesar? But I am interested just now in the problem 
of foreign language study. 
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In the first place, how many high school pupils know their 
“future occupation?” Of those that do, how many can be sure 
that the knowledge of a foreign language will not turn out to be a 
previously unsuspected asset, its lack a handicap that is no longer 
to be removed, seeing that years of training are required for lan- 
guage mastery? Are we justified in leaving our young people with- 
out this important and perhaps indispensable tool? 

Arguing, as here, only on the ground taken in the questionnaire, 
that our high school training should be guided by a purely voca- 
tional aim, I should deplore the lack of vision displayed by the 
teachers of Spanish in Southern California. But the matter does 
not end here. Besides the question of vocational training in the 
narrower sense, there is the problem of education itself, broadly 
conceived, and there is the further consideration of the future 
non-vocational life of the young people who are now in high school. 
I should like to dwell for a moment on both of these points. 

As to the educational side of this question, I have already tried 
to point out (see my article in School and Society for Feb. 18, 1928) 
that foreign language study may justly claim a distinct value in 
the training of youthful minds, quite apart from its bearing upon 
their future studies or career; and it is my firm conviction that— 
unless we plan to turn our high schools into wholly vocational 
institutions—foreign language study is one of the indispensable 
factors in a liberal education. If it seem desirable to match 
authority against authority, find me the educational system 
actually in operation, or projected for any country save ours— 
always assuming that it has some other than a mere bread-and- 
butter objective—that does not include the thorough study of at 
least one foreign language. 

Education should not only help us to make a better living: 
it should also aid us to lead a better life. Why else should we 
concern ourselves with our pupils’ morals and manners, with the 
health of their bodies and the rightness of their attitude toward 
the world? I took pleasure in pointing out, in my News Notes for 
February, that so practical a person as the engineer has lately 
been coming to the realization that the whole story of education 
is not told when the budding technician knows all about the build- 
ing of bridges and the running of machines. The engineer is also 
a man and a citizen, with many leisure hours that may be spent 
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profitably or in worse than futility. His spending of those leisure 
hours is not, should not be, a matter of indifference to the school 
that sends him out to do his share in the world’s work. Moreover, 
the number of those leisure hours is increasing, as modern technical 
inventions and developments shorten the working day and the 
working week. 

If there is to be education for leisure, what subject can make 
a stronger claim for participation in that scheme than foreign lan- 
guage? What other subject opens up broader avenues of cultural 
enjoyment—avenues that remain forever closed without the open 
sesame of a certain basic training? 

Fellow teachers, we are under fire from the big guns in educa- 
tion, who in many cases already control the strongholds of appoint- 
ment and program. Shall we lie down under attack and yield our 
ground in advance of defeat? Not in my judgment. The value of 
language study both in a vocational and in a cultural sense seems 
to me one battery of guns that overwhelming opposition can run 
off the field but never silence: shall we do our enemy the favor of 
spiking them so as to save him the trouble? 

B.Q.M. 
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A GERMAN ERROR COUNT 
AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 


HE present work was undertaken at the instance of the Ameri- 

can and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages in order 
to provide material for a study of the frequency of errors occurring 
in the written work of German students in secondary schools and 
colleges. A distinct example of pioneering, it is now published 
in the hope that it may serve possible pedagogic and other uses 
along similar lines. A few such uses may be indicated briefly. In- 
formation about the relative frequency of errors in German com- 
position, based on an actual scientific investigation, is particularly 
useful for preparing new grammars, for drill purposes, and for 
serving as an objective basis for classroom procedure, by indicating 
those topics of formal grammar which need most emphasis and 
intensive study. 

Naturally every observant, experienced teacher has a general 
idea of the topics which present the most difficulty to students. 
But surely it is not too bold to assume that by making similar 
frequency studies of the errors in the written work of individual 
classes, each teacher can profit greatly, and the additional light 
thus thrown on this important pedagogical problem should give 
new force and direction to his teaching. 

The first task in this new venture was the preparation of an 
adequate check-list of errors. Such a list was drawn up for the 
Modern Foreign Language Study by Professor B. A. Eisenlohr 
of Ohio State University in collaboration with Professor C. M. 
Purin of the University of Wisconsin, at that time special 
investigator for the study, and in the spring of 1926 was sent to 
some 24 teachers who had signified their willingness to cooperate 
in the checking of errors. Later, in January 1927, 85 additional 
collaborators were secured. At this same time, however, on 
account of ill health, Professor Eisenlohr was unfortunately forced 
to withdraw from the project and the undersigned was put in 
general charge. 

In order to secure definite information regarding the status 
of the work at that stage, a form letter was sent out to each 
collaborator inquiring the progress that had been made in check- 
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ing and asking for suggestions as to possible eliminations or 
desirable additions under the different categories on the check- 
list. The response to this letter was immediate and, in accordance 
with the suggestions received, certain changes were made, in 
order to lighten as much as possible the burdensome task of error 
checking. The revised check-list is 15x22 inches, the essential 
features of which are reproduced below: 


CHECK-LIST OF ERRORS FOUND IN WRITTEN GERMAN! 


SEMESTER OF STUDY 
School (optional) és .Teacher (optional) 





The Directions should be thoroughly understood before beginning the tabulation 
of the errors. Be sure to indicate “Semester of Study,” above. 





I. ADJECTIVES (Cf. IV, 5 and 6, not to be included here) 


1. Declension. Error in form (Cf. also “ Directions,” 4, 8) 1 
a. after Der-Words: strong a a 
a’ after Der-Words: weak.............. a a’ 
b. after Ein-Words: strong b 
Te GORE BPS TO ais issecscsisciscsscscsiensccescocesee- b’ 
c. when neither Der nor Ein word precedes: strong 2 o 
c’ when neither Der nor Ein word precedes: weak ee 
2. Comparison. Error in (Cf. also “ Directions,” 4, 8) 2 
a. formation of comparative eae a 
b. formation of superlative..................... b 
c. use of am—sten form, in predicate or eleewhere oe ee 
Il. ADVERBS. (Cf. also “‘ Directions,” 4, 8) 
3. Comparison. Error in use of superlative forms: 3 
a. am—sten form a 
b. aufs—ste form.. b 
c. errorin position of nicht ae - 
III. CONJUNCTIONS. 4. Error in (Cf. also “Directions,” 4, 8) 4 
a. using wrong CONjUuNCtIONS. 0c cccccececeeceseeeeeeees ol 
b. using a different part of speech as con junction (nach—nachdem).. cond 
IV. LIMITING WORDS. (Cf. also “ Directions,”’ 4, 8) 
5. Der-Words (definite article, dieser, jeder, jener, mancher, solcher, 
welcher: in all genders). Error in 5 


1 The check-list as it appears here shows the left-hand third of the sheet. 
The right-hand portion was ruled for the entries of the collaborator. The back of 
the sheet provided a space for entering errors not shown on the check-list. 
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a. the case used (nom. for acc., or vice versa, etc.) ; a 
b. the gender used (dem Feder for der Feder) 
c. the number used, singular or plural c 
6. Ein-Words (indefinite article, kein, mein, dein, sein, ihr, unser, euer, 
Thr). Error in 6 
a. using strong ending (keiner gute Mann) a 
b. the case used (nom. for acc.; acc. for dat., etc.) b 
c. the gender used (einem Feder) c 
d. the number used, either singular or plural d 
7. Ein-Words as Pronouns. Error in 7 
a. omission of ending (Wo ist ein Buch? Hier ist ein) a 
b. the case used b 
c. the gender used c 
V. NOUNS. 8. Error in (Cf. also “ Directions,” 4, 8) 8 
a. principal parts (nom. sing., gen. sing., nom. plur.) a 
b. case b 
c. position of noun objects c 


Note.—The same error may require listing under two or more heads. In IV; 
5, a, for instance, would be found numerous errors listed also under IV, 5, b, orc, 
or d. 


VI. PREPOSITIONS. (Cf. also “Directions,” 4, 8) 


9. Error in case used with prepositions governing 
a. accusative only 
b. dative only. 
c. accusative or dative 
d. genitive.... 


aav"rn 6 


10. Unidiomatic use (an for on; bei for by; fiir den Freund warten, for auf 
den Freund warten, etc.) 10 


11. Other incorrect uses (im dem Zimmer, fiirn, mitm, etc.) 11 


Note.—For 10 and 11, check all instances on this sheet; also list separately on 
reverse side, and check. 


VII. PRONOUNS. (Cf. also “ Directions,” 4, 8) 
12. Interrogatives (wer, was, was fir ein). Error in 12 
a. declensional form a 
b. proper use.. b 
c. use of wo plus preposition (womit instead of mit wem) c 
13. Personal. Error in 13 
a. case used.. a 
b. gender used a b 
c. omission of reflexive (should not be omitted). c 
d. use of personal for reflexive d 
e. use of da plus preposition. e 
f. position of pronoun objects f 
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14. Relative (der, welcher, all genders). Error in 14 
a. declensional form a 
b. gender b 
c. number — c 
d. case agreement with entecedent t—den Kind, on dart spielt)....d 
e. use of wo plus prepositions (Das Kind womit ich spiele) e 
f. use of wer (Der Student wer nicht lernt) f 
g. use of was (Das Buch was ich lese) 4 
VERBS. (Cf. also “ Directions,” 4, 8) 
15. Principal parts. Error in 15 
a. singular for plural or vice versa a 
16. Active, Indicative. Error in 16 
a. use of indicative (for subjunctive) a 
b. present tense forms b 
c. past (imperfect, preterit) tense forms c 
d. structure of compound tense (wrong auxiliary) d 
e. structure of compound tense (wrong non-inflected member) e 
17. Imperative, error in...... em 
18. Passive, Indicative. Error in 18 
a. use of indicative (for subjunctive) a 
b. proper conception of meaning of passive voice (Er wird schreibt) .. .b 
c. use of auxiliary sein for werden (Das Buch ist von Tausenden 
gelesen, for English “‘is being read’’) c 
d. use of geworden for worden d 
19. Subjunctive. Error in 19 
a. use of subjunctive (indicative required) a 
b. formation of present tense, any form b 
c. formation of past tense (imperfect, preterit), any > form c 
d. structure of compound tense (auxiliary). d 
e. structure of compound tense (non-inflected member) om 
20. Modal or Analogous Verbs. Error in 20 
a. present tense forms se a 
b. past (imperfect, preterit) tense forms... b 
c. compound tense, form of past participle, with dependent in- 
finitive (Er hat nicht gehen gewollt)....... a 
d. compound tense, form of past participle, without dependent i in- 
finitive (Ich habe wollen) d 
€. use or omission of zu en Pee ater Snr AO vere e 
21. Position of Verbs. Error in position of 21 


a. finite verb in main (principal, independent) clause, normal order. ...a 
. finite verb in main (principal, independent) clause, inverted order....b 
finite verb in subordinate (dependent) clause, transposed order J 
finite verb in condition clause with wenn omitted ........ d 
finite verb in subordinate clause with conjunction other than 

wenn omitted ........ ; € 


eans 
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f. finite verb in a question (check also under 21, b).............. 


g. non-inflected verb forms (past participle or infinitive)............ g 
h. separable prefix.... panacea ae 
22. Use of Tenses. Error in use of 22 


a. past (preterit, imperfect) rather than perfect (present perfect).......a 
b. perfect instead of present............ ; ” 
c. present for past or vice versa 


Ix. SPELLING. (Cf. also “ Directions,” 4, 8) 
capitals, use of or neglect in use of........ a 
das for dasz, or vice versa ............ b 
ei for ie or vice versa... c 
punctuation...... acipaiee d 
sh for sch... re Seahorses e 
f 
g 
h 
in 


oclUrr 


umlaut (wrong use or omission) .. Bt Si cite eae 
. y for j.... ne 
. z for voiced s (zie for sie) or vice versa.......... 

Errors in spelling not provided for under this category should be written 
on the reverse side of the sheet and then tallied in the proper column. 
X. VOCABULARY. (Cf. also “ Directions,” 4, 8) 

24. a. wrong word...... oe ; 
. omission of word (Er schnitt sich—den Fingt).... 
. superfluous word (Er weiss in welcher einer der Schubladen, etc.). 
. German also for English also.......... spares Sete 
German denn for English then... a 
fiir used as conjunction.......... 
nach for nachdem... 
. nein for kein (Er hat nein n Geld)... 
107.5 sans cas aoaavaseasdven gab inmagmaamaaiaseomeeoaes 
I 27d, cick caesarean eeuacd aca namamenaadaranenens 
. weil for wahrend.. 
kennen for wissen...... beseeiseihea tities lee tee eae eaecaacetes 
XI. IDIOMS. Error in not using (List carefully and continue on reverse side.) 
Een a skis buesssshioteaeeisatletceakatasud cldasnaaaacdintipipiate a 


An examination of the check-list shows that the parts of speech 
are arranged alphabetically and are indicated by Roman numbers 
I. to VIII., inclusive. These are followed by IX. Spelling, X. 
Vocabulary, and XI. Idioms. Subdivisions are indicated by 
Arabic numbers and by letters. Space was afforded on the reverse 
side of the charts for the recording of errors not arranged for in 
the printed list, and detailed directions to cooperators for the use 
of the check-list were likewise given there. 
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DIRECTIONS TO COOPERATORS FOR THE USE OF THE CHECK LIST 


1. A complete check-list consists of a set of three sheets (white, green, yellow). 
Several sets of the check-list are being sent to each cooperator, to be used as follows: 
1 set for the final scores, 1 set for the files of the cooperator, and the remaining sets 
for work sheets, upon which to record from week to week the errors made in written 
work, using any tally system that the cooperator prefers. 

2. The text, or texts, used should be recorded on the front side of each of the 
check-sheets, after the word “Texts.” If more than one text is used in the course of 
the semester, the proper letter “‘A,” “B,” or “C” should be placed at the top of 
each column to designate the text containing the exercise tabulated in the column 
indicated. 

3. The actual checking, entered on the sets used for work-sheets, will remain 
permanently in the possession of the cooperator. For the first set of student papers 
to be checked, use as many columns as may be necessary for tallying the most 
frequent error. Be sure to indicate at the top of this column, or these columns, the 
page and number of the exercise. For the next exercise repeat the process, again 
taking as many columns as the most frequent error found in this exercise may 
require. And so on through the semester. 

4. Every error should be recorded and tabulated somewhere, somehow (cf.8, 
below). Any questions that may arise as to procedure will be promptly answered. 

5. When all errors for a given exercise have been tallied on the work-sheet, the 
sum of the tallies for each error should be entered in Arabic numbers on the set of 
final sheets. In this summation, each column will represent a single exercise and 
should be labelled to show clearly the text, page, and number of the exercise. 

6. The parts of speech are arranged alphabetically on the check-list and are 
indicated by Roman numbers I to VIII, inclusive. These are followed by IX. Spell- 
ing, X. Vocabulary, and XI. Idioms. Subdivisions are indicated by Arabic numbers 
and by letters. Inspection will show that certain of the horizontal lines in the 
tabular form correspond to no division or item. These will remain blank in the final 
tabulation sheets but may be found convenient in some instances on the work-sheets 
as additional space for tallying errors of high frequency belonging to items listed 
in adjoining lines. 

7. The following example is given to illustrate the method of checking: Let us 
suppose the student has written: “Er habe gegeht zu die Stadt.’ His first error is 
“habe,” the wrong auxiliary. This error should be recorded and tabulated under 
VIII, 16, d (Verbs, active, indicative, structure of compound tense, wrong auxil- 
iary), one tally being placed on the work sheet opposite this item in the proper 
column. 

Further, the student used “habe,” the first person form instead of the third 
person. This error should be recorded under VIII, 16, b (Verbs, active, indicative, 
present tense form). 

He used “‘gegeht’”’ for “gegangen.”” Tabulate this under VIII, 15(principal parts). 

He gave it the wrong position. Tabulate this under VIII, 21, g (past participle). 

He used (possibly) the wrong preposition. If so, record it under VI, 10 (Prepo- 
sitions, unidiomatic use). This is one of the items that you are asked to list and 
tally on the reverse side of the check sheet, in addition to tallying it under the 
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general item VI, 10 of the printed list. It should be recorded something like this: 
“su die Stadt gehen”’ instead of “‘in die Stadt gehen” (for Eng. ‘“‘go to town’’). It 
should then be tallied in the proper column for the given exercise. (Be sure to 
assign it the proper number [VI, 10] and check opposite it any future occurrences 
of the error in later exercises.) 

A similar procedure should be followed for all items which have to be written 

n on the reverse side of the sheets. 

i Even if his use of ‘‘zu”’ is correct, and whether correct or not, he used its object 
in the wrong case, and this error should be recorded and tabulated under IV, 5, a 
(‘““Der’’ words, the case used) and also under VI, 9, a (Prepositions, dative only). 

If instead of “die Stadt’? he had written “den Stadt,” an additional error 
should be recorded under IV, 5, b (the gender used). This illustrates the fact that 
certain errors fall under two or more headings and should be recorded accordingly. 

If instead of “Stadt” he had written ‘“‘Statt,’’ this error should be recorded 
under IX (Spelling). As this category, however, makes no provisions for this 
particular error in spelling in the printed list, it must be written in on one of the 
lines on the reverse of the sheet and then tallied in the proper column. 

8. All errors not provided for in the printed list are to be written in on re- 
verse side of sheet. 

Be as concise as possible, but above all be clear in your entries. Also be sure 
to head the error with the proper Roman and proper Arabic numeral to show where 
it would have come, if it had been in the printed list. (Do not assign it a letter.) 
Repetitions of any given “written-in’” error, in subsequent exercises, should, of 
course, be tallied opposite the item as already written in. 

9. At the close of the semester, after all the tallies have been transcribed from 
the work-sheets, the final set of sheets (3 in all) should be rolled the short way of 
the sheet, be wrapped securely, and be mailed under first-class postage. 


Two sets of the complete check-list were sent to each coopera- 
tor, one set for work-sheets, upon which to record from week to 
week the errors made in. written work, using any tally system that 
he preferred; the other set for the final scores, to be returned at 
the end of the semester. 

It will be noted that examples were given in the ‘‘Directions’”’ 
following the check-list to illustrate for our collaborators the 
method of checking. 

June 1, 1927 was the date set for the final returns, and of the 
original 109 collaborators, 30 sent in their lists, a very fair number, 
considering the irksomeness of the task of checking, and the vast 
amount of time required to do it adequately.' 


1 The Committee wishes to takes this opportunity to express its appreciation 
of the kind cooperation in this study of the following collaborators: 
Ida F. Budde, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
L. E. Daniels, Stevens School, Hoboken, N. J. 
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As indicated by replies, 22 collaborators checked more than 10 
exercises each, and only 3 collaborators checked less than 5. New 
items were suggested by 23 collaborators and 15 of the latter made 
suggestions ranging from 15 to 110 in number. A_ wide range of 
material was checked, for the most part the English-German 
translation exercises in various grammars and text-books.? On 





B. A. Eisenlohr, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Walter French, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

A. K. Hafen, Dixie College, St. George, Utah 

Carolyn S. Hoffman, Senior High School, Waltham, Mass. 
Alice M. Johnson, South St. Paul High School, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Zelma Karmsen, High School, Chicago, Ill. 

Faye M. Keene, Westfield High School, Westfield, Mass. 

Ella Koeller, High School, Elkhorn, Wisconsin 

Helen F. Koerner, Suffern High School, N. Y. 

Anna Kolbe, South High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Fritz A. H. Leuchs, New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Alice M. Mower, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 

Lester C. Newton, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Edwin M. Randolph, English High School, Boston, Mass. 
Elsie Schlueter, Bowen High School, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Francis Seeger, St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio 

Emma von Seyfried, Western High School, Washington, D. C. 
Morton C. Stuart, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Bertha Thormeyer, E.M.T. High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. D. Trautman, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hilda Volkman, East Side High School, Madison, Wisconsin 
E. O. Wooley, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (2 sets) 
M. H. Zeller, Senior High School, Quincy, Mass. 


? The following texts were used in this study: 
Grammars 


Allen and Phillipson, A First German Grammar 
Bacon, A New German Grammar 

Ball, German Grammar 

Betz and Price, A First German Book 
Bierwirth, Beginning German 

Bloomfield, First German Book 

Harris, German Lessons 

Krause and Scherer, Beginners’ German 
Manfred, Ein praktischer Anfang 

Prokosch and Morgan, An Introduction to German 
Schmidt-Glokke, Das erste Jahr Deutsch 
Spanhoofd, Elementarbuch der deutschen Sprache 
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the basis of the returns, it was felt that there was adequate mater- 
ial to use in establishing a frequency series of errors, but hardly 
enough to serve as a basis for checking by semesters or schools. 

It was impossible to derive from the check-lists as returned 
by the collaborators useful data on the number of students in- 
cluded in these returns. The writer realizes that this is a fund- 
amental omission, but attention is again called to the fact that 
the study as here reported is experimental and in no way con- 
clusive. 

It was also impossible to obtain the exact number of running 
words on which the error count is based, because of the lack of 
definiteness on the part of some of the collaborators as to the 
exercises checked and especially as to the number of running 
words in free compositions or tests. Making due allowance for 
a few such cases, however, we have an approximation of 51,738 
running words on which we base our findings as set forth in the 


following tables. 
TABLE 1 
Errors OCCURRING IN THE ELEVEN CATEGORIES ON GERMAN ERROR 
Cuecx List ARRANGED IN ORDER OF DESCENDING FREQUENCY 





Vos, Essentials of German 
Wesselhoeft, Elementary German Grammar 
Zinnecker, Deutsch fiir Anfanger 
Composition Books 
Bacon, German Composition 
Chiles, Composition 
Hewett, Practical German Composition 
Pope, Writing and Speaking German (New Series) 
Wesselhoeft, Composition 
Whitney and Stroebe, Easy German Prose Composition 


Texts and Readers 


Baumbach, Der Schwiegersohn 
Bliithgen, Das Peterle von Niirnberg 
Gersticker, Germelshausen 

Gronow, Geschichte und Sage 
Hewett, Reader 

von Hillern, Héher als die Kirche 
Storm, Immensee 
Wildenbruch, Das edle Blut 








ee 
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NN i ic ics oad) diac g ca ROR ee 8249 
reer re 7151 
ES erry rernarnt seer marr ie 6885 
ho a5 5 acs clay so ace aide mE AI ORO 5889 
RE 555s cr a0: i513 s\a) syaiaco iar acon Sah aeeatega ed ae 4458 
I ch 52x 5 diacralcinre ia toetanaaiaems ie oat eee 3413 
Serer cre Neen irra 3406 
Ee eee eee Rene rere eee: 678 
a. oct ay: Ss ata urairatevatascagrn si stbeiat eee ate 422 
SN 6.55 1 Sosa siatina eWialg ead Wala ak ee ma oe 280 


The high frequency of errors in verbs, almost twice as high as 
that of the second item on the list, cannot fail to have its particular 
significance for every teacher of German. 

In the Tables 2 to 20 errors in items under the eleven categories 
listed above, as set forth in the check-list, are given in the order 
of descending frequency. 


TABLE 2 


Errors In Various Uses oF GERMAN VERBS AS CHECKED ON ERROR 
List, ARRANGED IN ORDER OF DESCENDING FREQUENCY 


PI 56 ie: ssccai sc oi nv aratiarha seen acarsiecee 6790 
PI I iii hate Sik 0d wins. 0 db ered coe 4512 
Modals or Analogous Verbs........................ 1391 
hc raneveherncd a:nieuaiadisiaaiw acta mavens 1114 
SEE ee ee Oe Oa Te TT 1033 
IN 5c od aia 5 acc 4) aso Sri ighwcscacep ole obpetcus em 781 
RN fo xp sats und avec a2 Raden ain eee are at 456 
IN cso cikcdsecnwnascacameesesmael 359 

ee errr rere ee 16436 


Here the high frequency of errors in verb position and in the 
active indicative is particularly noteworthy. At first sight, the 
seemingly low frequency of errors in subjunctive forms seems 
surprising, since at least 17 (i.e. more than one half) of the exercises 
checked were those of students in the second semester of work or 
above. By actual count it was ascertained that the total number 
of subjunctive forms called for was approximately 404. A compari- 
son of the number of errors in the subjunctive, 781, with this total 
of subjunctives called for, shows that the percentage of errors is 
very considerable. Errors in the modals, in the use of tenses, and 
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in the principal parts of verbs take a middle place in the list, but 
their frequency is still relatively high. 


TABLE 3 


ERRORS IN POSITION OF GERMAN VERBS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF 
DESCENDING FREQUENCY 


Position of Verbs. Error in position of 


finite verb in subordinate (dependent) clause, transposed order 1765 
finite verb in main clause, inverted order.......... 1697 
non-inflected verb forms (past participle or infinitive) 1535 
finite verb in main clause, normal order. . Reich sire isiicn dg 
ere foe ery eee ree 255 
finite verb in subordinate clause with conjunction other than 
wennomitted ........ ; 108 
finite verb in a question................... ..100 
finite verb in condition clause with wenn omitted . i peeeael 
I ss a5in ah AGE os meted eR .... 6790 
TABLE 4 


ERRORS IN Uses oF ACTIVE INDICATIVE IN GERMAN ARRANGED IN 
ORDER OF DESCENDING FREQUENCY 


Present tense forms............ 1442 
Past (imperfect, preterit) tense forms eye .822 i 
Structure of compound tense (wrong auxiliary).......... ; 174 i 
Structure of compound tense (wrong non-inflected member) ....6A9 
Use of indicative for subjunctive. . . Le NS aie eure cee en 
Singular for plural and vice versa ee 5 Sie eae cata 

TH .. 50: pariusve'd oor menace re . 4512 

TABLE 5 


ERRORS IN USE OF MoDALS OR ANALOGOUS GERMAN VERBS ARRANGED 
IN ORDER OF DESCENDING FREQUENCY 


eee ee . .393 
Use of infinitive sign zu after modal vanes Oe 
EO ONT EE EEE EET SOE TT 
Compound tense form of past participle, with dependent infinitive (Er 
CS ee er rere ere arr Tee 214 
Compound tense form of past participle, without dependent infinitive 
(Ich habe—wollen) BERR R  S aa ee 


Total. . PLT OT TS CET re 1391 
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TABLE 6 


ERRORS IN USES OF GERMAN TENSE FORMS ARRANGED IN ORDER 
OF DESCENDING FREQUENCY 


PE TE WE OE WH I aia no. o dissein'e esd riernidicegarncess .526 
Past (preterit, imperfect) rather than perfect (present perfect) .332 
Perfect instead of present ..256 
MNES accesses sewer .1114 

TABLE 7 


ERRORS IN USES OF GERMAN SUBJUNCTIVE ARRANGED IN ORDER 
OF DESCENDING FREQUENCY 


Use of subjunctive (indicative required)............. 258 
Formation of past tense (imperfect, preterit) any form 153 
Structure of compound tense (auxiliary)............ CATR canieN ..147 
Structure of compound tense (non-inflected member)... .. 143 
Formation of present tense, any form... ee 
aati as Late trae rn 781 

TABLE 8 


ERRORS IN USES OF GERMAN PASSIVE ARRANGED IN ORDER 
OF DESCENDING FREQUENCY 


: Use of auxiliary sein for werden.................. ee .188 
Proper conception of meaning of passive voice........ jie ag 
Use of indicative (for subjunctive) . . He soeb vile ke oye inca ec 

RM Mr IE I oss oo hidce ccd iisntesadicitia anwar eave p camuieied 6 

gs ak ioe seis a oe ee ee 359 


Two additional items were suggested by collaborators under the category 
“Verbs,” as follows: 


Misunderstanding of progressive present (Er ist gehen) ..............7 
Infinitive for subjunctive in indirect statement...................... 6 
TABLE 9 


Errors IN Items LISTED UNDER VOCABULARY IN GERMAN ERROR LIsT 
ARRANGED IN ORDER OF DESCENDING FREQUENCY 


a oe tiandbdte es obs sean maaan ut See ey” 4662 
Omission of word (Er schnitt sich—den Finger).................. 1896 
Superfluous word (Er weiss in welcher einer der Schubladen, etc.) .. . .665 
Wenn for ob or als......... + re rom Sidonk sins Waaesada 
Wenn for wann or vice versa ...... uke stud otstco tect 


RE a eee, ee, ee 
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German denn for English then....... i - ‘a 114 
Nach for nachdem.......... - , 1 eae 
Kennen for wissen. ........... aired . 109 
German also for English also. . . se 
Fé used as conjunction ........ ...74 
Nein for kein (er hat nein Geld) . . AT 


ee re ... 8249 


Additional instances of the use of the “wrong verb,” not included in 


above list, were: 


Sitzen for setzen or vice versa ; 42 
Fragen for bitten. . . Bua ay 36 
on ats ba wien mat aisienas 36 
Wissen for kennen (see item under Table 9)....................005. 19 
Other frequent instances of the use of the “‘wrong word” were: 

Einige for etwas or vice versa................ 35 
Mann for man or vice versa. . saat 15 
PUN NE BIB. ook i ctcccecss. ee sie ack - 13 
Klein for wenig or vice versa. . e) 12 
Zeit for Mal or vice versa...... - 10 
Sehr for viel or vice versa. ..... 8 
Nicht for nichts or vice versa. . . - 8 
pre canis peda bk arches Res Seniesa 7 

TABLE 10 


Totat Errors UNDER THE CATEGORY “LiuiTING Worps,”’ IN GERMAN 
Error List ARRANGED IN ORDER OF DESCENDING FREQUENCY 
Der-Words (definite article, dieser, jeder, jener, mancher, solcher, 


ee eer ee 3313 
Ein-Words (indefinite article, kein, mein, dein, sein, ihr, unser, euer, 
AR es ce Femics eae thee 3298 
Ein-Words as Pronouns..... i ee ee ok vecdeadue 
RG eh diy Sas ccdacal Oovataoatta elem 7151 
TABLE 11 


Detalts oF Errors LIsTeD In TABLE 10 ARRANGED IN ORDER OF 
DESCENDING FREQUENCY 
Der-Words. Error in 


the case used (nom. for acc., or vice versa, etc.) . 1778 
the gender used (dem Feder for der Feder) . ' 1075 
the number used, singular or plural... . .. 460 


Ein-Words. Error in 
the case used (nom. for acc.; acc. for dat. etc.)................. 1443 


the 
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the gender used (einem Feder)........... é - 824 
using strong ending (keiner gute Mann).......... ss0:04 5 
the number used, either singular or plural. ..297 
Ein-Words as Pronouns. Error in 

omission of ending (Wo ist ein Buch? Hier ist ein) ..253 
the gender used....... Pero ee 187 
the case used ..130 

Total 7151 


The relatively high frequency of errors in case of both Der- 
Words and Ein-Words is significant of the need of stressing this 
fundamental principle of grammar among our students. Errors 
in gender are likewise of high frequency, although not surprising 
in view of the well-known difficulty of remembering the three 
different genders in German. Errors in gender which are listed 
under this category may likewise be listed under errors in the 
gender of nouns. The sum of the errors in the gender of Der- 
Words and Ein-Words gives the number of errors in the gender 
of nouns: in this case, the total is 1899, and this item is included 
in the total of errors under the heading, ‘‘Nouns.” 

Additional items which were listed under the heading, “Limiting 
Words,” were: 


NN a gD 5 9 5's) Sil AD ipl Me OT RoR RE 11 

Definite for indefinite article ..... 0.00000 ccc cece cues 9 

3 5g x Saks bea, ears dbs co svn Un dso ap a wc 8 

Incorrect use of all before Der- and Ein-Words...................... 7 
TABLE 12 


ERRORS IN SPELLING CHECKED ON GERMAN Error List, 
ARRANGED IN ORDER OF DESCENDING FREQUENCY 


Umlaut (wrong use or omission)......................05. 1898 
Capitals, use of or neglect in use of ...................... 1643 
aR a ai Sl 1321 
BE ee 739 
Das for dass, or vice versa ..... 0.0.0... ccc ccc cee ee eee 300 
Sah sc al cl ove cae cel goad aoe ws Acs aoa 229 
Z for voiced s (sie for sie) or vice versa ................... 113 
MIL hs oss as5yocatsay 6 epslcca Suche’ auc iota! Geaccvana teaver arte ook ed 73 
ST ons iini.o Gch on ectahiakeieid dasa alah d dicaeareaniaaeee 60 
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The inclusion of the first three items under this heading ac- 
counts for the high frequency of errors in spelling. Additional 
errors in spelling, not included under these items but listed 
separately on the check lists, have been arranged below in the 
order of descending frequency. No error occurring less than five 
times has been considered. 


Error in use of 


s for f or vice versa (wiffen for wissen, einsach for einfach, etc.) .64 
ss for tz... 30 
ch for sch (Mench for Mensch; deutch for deutsch, etc.) 26 
t for d, or vice versa (sint for sind, Weld for Welt, Gelt for Geld, etc.) 24 
$ for ss or sz, or vice versa (reisen for reissen, fleisig for fletssig, etc.) 21 
v for w (vo, Varme, var, ven, etc.) a? 12 
k for h, or vice versa (ick, nock, etc.) 11 
e for i, or vice versa (richt for recht, etc.) 9 
a for e, or vice versa (Morgan, lessen, etc.) 8 
sch for chs (waschen for wachsen, etc.) ey 
e for & (schemten, nechster) 5 
tz for z (Artzt) 5 
c for k (corrigiert, Americanerin, etc.) 5 
Omission of letters: 
of h (bezalen, vermerten, Banhof, etc.) especially in combination cht, 
aciiect, Geackicte .............005. a Re ee OR ART Oe rina 17 
of final e (Katz(e), Kafie(e), Klass(e), Decke, etc.) 11 
of final t (schlech, nich, rech, etc.) a 
of r (velor, fliistete, selbe(r), etc.) . 8 
Unnecessary letters: 
h (einmahl, Pfherd, Nahme)......... ee eS en ae 
final e (Mause, nasse, weisse, etc.) 6 


The number of additional spelling errors listed was 509, making the total spell- 
ing errors 6885. 
TABLE 13 
ERRORS IN USES oF GERMAN Nouns ARRANGED IN ORDER 
OF DESCENDING FREQUENCY 


III oc aranccidoncmvascneesaeen «em sn wens 2064 
Gender®..... 1899 
Case... : 1863 
Position of noun objects . 63 

Total .5889 


3 For this item see p. 532. A number of collaborators made an additional entry 
of this item on the reverse side of the sheets, and the sum of their tallies was 745. 
As this may or may not be included in the total 1899, we have chosen to make 
a separate note of it here. 
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Additional item: 
Error in number (sing. for plu. or vice versa) 17 


In working out the frequency lists for adjectives, it was found 
necessary to make two tables, since eleven of our collaborators 
had already made considerable headway using the original method 
of checking, before receiving our notice concerning a change in 
method. Table 14a, therefore, shows the frequency of errors under 
the category, ‘“‘Adjectives,’’ based on the checking of eleven collab- 
orators; Table 14b shows the frequency of errors on the basis of 
the simplified method of checking. 


TABLE 14a 


ERRORS IN DECLENSION OF GERMAN ADJECTIVES ARRANGED IN ORDER OF 
DESCENDING FREQUENCY, BASED ON THE RETURNS OF 11 COLLABORATORS 





Singular nominative, masculine ending: weak... .... . .306 
Plural, any case, any gender ending: weak .290 
Singular nominative, masculine ending: strong 281 
Plural, any case, any gender ending: strong 258 
Singular accusative, neuter ending: strong 249 
Singular dative, any gender ending: weak. 222 
Singular nominative, neuter ending: weak .192 
Gender, but case correct .167 
Singular nominative, neuter ending: strong 160 
Singular accusative, neuter ending: weak 141 
Singular dative, any gender ending: strong 139 
Singular genitive, any gender ending: strong .108 
Singular genitive, any gender ending: weak 100 

| ey ee rane eet © 2613 


TABLE 14b 


ERRORS IN THE DECLENSION OF GERMAN ADJECTIVES ARRANGED IN 
ORDER OF DESCENDING FREQUENCY BASED ON THE RETURNS OF 19 
COLLABORATORS, ACCORDING TO THE REVISED CHECK LIST 


ET Te Tree eee 622 
After Ein-Words. . .420 
When neither Der- nor Ein-Word precedes 366 


To ciccciaiicakecsansaweeen 
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TABLE 15 


ERRORS IN THE COMPARISON OF GERMAN ADJECTIVES ARRANGED IN 
ORDER OF DESCENDING FREQUENCY 


I ices tn nes aduesseasee eee 208 
Formation of comparative.......................05- 173 
Use of am—sien form, in predicate or elsewhere........ 56 

ee nee 437 


Additional items suggested under the category “Adjectives” show errors in: 


Inflection of predicate adjective...................... 61 
Declension of derselbe.......... Sales 
Inflection of cardinal numerals. an 6 
Formation of adjectives from names of cities 6 
Use of als in a comparison instead of wie. . 5 


TABLE 16 


Errors IN USE OF GERMAN PREPOSITIONS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF 
DESCENDING FREQUENCY 


Error in case used with prepositions governing 


Accusative or dative....... PON go ae sce a aul 1157 
Dative only ..... dstquegrabcnaror Geckos Toni inter eisai 
Accusative only . pidiacaincainandysadescnenteee 
Genitive........ —_ tack ecniediaskaeog aXe 

I os scared dmirmmacrwkio Kmeee 2207 
Unidiomatic use SS, Crys ey <csgt acai 
Other incorrect uses............... eT 

eS sath acount Sah i asand — | 


Details of errors under this category were listed on the reverse side of the 
sheets and amounted to a total of 685. The most significant have been recorded 
below: 


iGcvndd acvxesvukpetmioteraneeeeneenenl 40 
su foran........ FE RE ek Mn a Pee a Be Pr is” 40 
So io ciara g qantas enaiees er CRO 33 
I in 2. 2s ud Ew aiarareree ing im eee eee 32 
ak i sow 5b vtech ors nis a oe a a SLR 18 
2 brad dain gic tsedianesin wtcsid dealin DEG a ae 18 
REE eee Te ne er em 16 
SE dicts Po tba uscta lyase i Lig hana ela to ae a 15 
kote a a sa cated 14 
Sar in a time phrase (fiir eine halbe Stunde)........... 13 


vor for bevor or vice vers@............... cece cece eee 
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TEE ECL EON IT rg eT a eT 10 
NE haar hn ara 03, sexe 8 erste paegs eis ee 9 
i I 5c ees aos cca ai adania X shaet are a aaa OP AE 8 
durch for von or vice versa. .... 0.0.00 ce ce eee ee 8 
ee eee 7 
IR dart eta at cig. (pc iudacllat da nceign Ors ca 7 
es fOr G0 OF VICE VETER... 6 ccc ccc cece cen ed 
Ee ere rr 6 
nach foran........... Clit ksi Sotiecee Bia SR See 6 
Nc coded knee cde nuererheunksnk cena 6 
re 6 


Errors in the idiomatic use of prepositions after certain verbs: 
Error in not using: 





ho orl cape dum win Ge Tt ig Rew Waa ROTEL 50 
SETS SET TTS CTC eE eT TTT eee ie 40 
bitten um......... Sate x ot OED eae ee ee 37 
ins x dick eid ah Goaechis blaine 9areine hk Onlarienaente 25 
ETE EET Tre rrr e rT re 5 
suchen (without fir). . eT ee Ee re 5 
Unclassified errors 
Error in not using: 
55 «css. 5 tavasa) es asesnt, ew rece SLR ae 12 
bése idber (etwas)... sdea 1s o gia Supdiarae-anuierd mio ee 10 
I i 6:5 ce k dora naar wtarescarnerecadendie Saintes 7 
NG i ick in’ diab ks AER RNa a aEe Ae ee 6 
a. shen 5 we ie pee Nee YR pa 5 
ooo niin ences rdbacnckondeneeenan 4 
TABLE 17 


Errors In USE oF GERMAN PRONOUNS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF 
DESCENDING FREQUENCY 
Personal. Error in 


 ntdeckoksctddsebventebesesantanneiil 973 
a as scotacasincoeenlocastghnmw is) steal Sala 492 
Use of da plus preposition..................--- 0-00 268 
Position of pronoun objects..............--....0055. 230 
Omission of reflexive (should not be omitted)......... 188 
Use of personal for reflexive or vice versa.............. 66 

Mook <a seine mora ee 2217 


Relative (der, welcher, all genders). Error in 
er ee 
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Use of wo plus preposition 

Number.. 

Case agreement with antecedent (dem Kind, dem dort 
spielt) . . 

Use of wer (Der Student, wer nicht lernt) 

Use of was (Das Buch was ich lese) 


Total 


Interrogatives (wer, was, was fiir ein). Error in 


Declensional form 
Proper use ee or 
Use of wo plus preposition (womit instead of mit wem) 


Total 


Additional items: 


Inconsistency in use of du, ihr and Sie 

Error in form of reflexive (does not agree in person with 
the subject). ... 

Error in person used 

Disagreement of pronoun and possessive 

Use of wir for man 


haben for lassen (to have something done) 
sollen for wollen instead of future tense 
sollen for miissen or vice versa 

haben for miissen (to have to do something 
mégen for wollen or vice versa 

wollen for sollen or vice versa 

kinnen for diirfen or vice versa 

mogen for diirfen or vice versa 


Error in not using sollen (is said to) 
Unclassified. Error in not using 


gern (to like to do something)... 

zu Hause for nach Hause or vice versa 

es ist (war) thm (it seems, seemed to him) 
wie heisst. 

Recht (Unrecht) haben 

bei den Deinen (Ihren) 

es ist for es gibt or vice versa 

in der Schule (omitted) 

bei Tisch (auf Tisch) 







129 


102 


85 


151 
. 
18 


221 


77 


20 
13 
= 
8 


A total of 678 errors in Idioms were recorded. The most frequent of these have 
been listed below: 
Unidiomatic use of modals. Error in using 
nie 


21 
14 
13 


103 


62 


14 
11 
10 
10 
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Stadt Hameln (Stadt von Hameln)... 8 
fehl gehen.. 5 
stehen bleiben. 5 
TABLE 19 
Errors IN USES OF GERMAN CONJUNCTIONS 

Using wrong conjunctions. . 304 

Using a different part of speech as conjunction (nach— 
nachdem) . . ti Bie as 
Total. . 422 


The most frequent instances of the use of wrong conjunctions in addition to 
items listed under “Vocabulary” were: 


aber for sondern... . 47 
als for wenn or wann. 45 





TABLE 20 
Errors IN USES OF GERMAN ADVERBS 


Comparison. Error in use of superlative forms: 


am—sten form ...... pce: 58 
aufs—ste form - ; 15 
error in position of negative. 207 

Total. 280 


Additional items: 
order of adverbial expressions (time, place, manner)... . . 184 


In the course of this investigation, which, it is to be clearly 
understood, pretends to be nothing more than a first venture into 
a hitherto undefined territory, we have made certain discoveries 
which we feel of sufficient importance to pass on to those who may 
be interested and courageous enough to carry on further investiga- 
tions of a similar nature. 

First, a word as to method. A study of this type could be 
made much more easily and advantageously if it were confined to 
schools in a single city or community. The collaborators could then 
meet occasionally to discuss with their leader the common diffi- 
culties which are bound to arise in the course of an investigation of 
this scope. Such an investigation could be conducted to advantage 
by a class of ‘“‘teachers-in-training,’ the various members of 
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Use of wo plus preposition 


Number... 129 

Case agreement with antecedent (dem Kind, dem dort 
spielt) . . > 102 
Use of wer (Der Student, wer nicht lernt) 85 
Use of was (Das Buch was ich lese) 40 
Total .968 


Interrogatives (wer, was, was fiir ein). Error in 


Additional items: 


Declensional form 151 
Proper use dite acta tintcods ims Re 
Use of wo plus preposition (womit instead of mit wem) 18 
Total 221 
Inconsistency in use of du, ihr and Sie — 17 
Error in form of reflexive (does not agree in person with 
the subject). ... .20 
Error in person used tes Rie 13 
Disagreement of pronoun and possessive = 
Use of wir for man 8 


A total of 678 errors in Idioms were recorded. The most frequent of these have 


been listed below: 
Unidiomatic use of modals. Error in using 





haben for lassen (to have something done) 97 
sollen for wollen instead of future tense 21 
sollen for miissen or vice versa........ 14 
haben for miissen (to have to do something) 13 
migen for wollen or vice versa 9 
wollen for sollen or vice versa 7 
kinnen for diirfen or vice versa S 
migen for diirfen or vice versa 5 
Error in not using sollen (is said to) 5 
Unclassified. Error in not using 
gern (to like to do something)... .. . 103 
zu Hause for nach Hause or vice versa .62 
es ist (war) ihm (it seems, seemed to him)... 40 
wie heisst... a 14 
Recht (Unrecht) haben All 
bei den Deinen (Ihren) .10 
es ist for es gibt or vice versa : .. 10 
in der Schule (omitted). .... 9 


bei Tisch (auf Tisch).... , eee v0 aaa 
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Stadt Hameln (Stadt von Hameln). . 8 
fehl gehen.. 5 
stehen bleiben 5 
TABLE 19 
Errors IN USES OF GERMAN CONJUNCTIONS 

Using wrong conjunctions. . . 304 

Using a different part of speech as conjunction (nach— 
nachdem) . . . £98 
Total. .422 


The most frequent instances of the use of wrong conjunctions in addition to 
items listed under “‘Vocabulary”’ were: 


aber for sondern... . 47 
als for wenn or wann. 45 


TABLE 20 
ERRorS IN USES OF GERMAN ADVERBS 


Comparison. Error in use of superlative forms: 


am—sten form ............ 58 
aufs—ste form , 15 
error in position of negative rik ..207 

Total. .280 


Additional items: 
order of adverbial expressions (time, place, manner) . 184 


In the course of this investigation, which, it is to be clearly 
understood, pretends to be nothing more than a first venture into 
a hitherto undefined territory, we have mace certain discoveries 
which we feel of sufficient importance to pass on to those who may 
be interested and courageous enough to ca rry'on further investiga- 
tions of a similar nature. 53 

First, a word as to method. A study ait this type could be 
made much more easily and advantageous|# if it were confined to 
schools in a single city or community. The .{#laborators could then 
meet occasionally to discuss with their leSfer the common diffi- 
culties which are bound to arise in the cour#of an investigation of 
this scope. Such an investigation could be cgnducted to advantage 
by a class of ‘“‘teachers-in-training,”’ the® various members of 
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which would profit greatly by an actual scientific study of the errors 
in the written work of their own classes, based on their own 
checking. 

As far as the tabulation of errors is concerned, it was found 
that the frequency of errors under the various items in the check 
list as revised was sufficiently high to warrant keeping them all. 
The following items of high error frequency may be added, 
using the system of numbering and lettering employed in the 
check-list: 


I. Adjectives 
1. Declension. Error in 
d. predicate adjective (should not be declined) 


II. Adverbs 
c. error in position of nicht and other analogous expressions 
d. error in order of adverbial expressions (time, place, manner) 


VII. Pronouns 
13. Personal. 
g. inconsistency in use of du, thr and Sie forms 
h. agreement of du, ihr and Sie forms with possessives 


Many more such additional items might be suggested, but as 
the items on the check-list should be kept down to a minimum to 
relieve the actual mechanics of checking, it is better for each 
collaborator to list such items individually. Great care should be 
taken, however, that such additional entries are clearly and 
concisely made. Furthermore, each collaborator should be urged 
to analyze and to group such items under special headings or 
categories on the final sheets. 

It would be better not to leave any blank horizontal lines in 
the tabular form. Such blank spaces are confusing to the checker, 
and lead to the making of entries in the wrong places. 

Some clear policy should be followed in the recording of errors 
in the gender of adjectives, limiting words, and nouns. If an error 
in gender occurs, whether in adjective, limiting word, or noun, this 
is naturally due to ignorance of the gender of the noun. Why is it 
not sufficient to make just the one entry under the heading, 
Nouns? For how can an error in the gender of a noun be indicated 
save by an error in the gender of the limiting word or adjective? 
The results of the present investigation in this respect are most 
unsatisfactory. 
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Definite instructions should be given to ¢ach collaborator as 
to the method of tallying errors. We have found the following 
method to be the simplest. 








VII. 1 2 3 
12. - 


a. NUNNL VUE ANN III LL 

















In listing errors, as for example, under V}I. 12.a., the tota 
number of errors for a given exercise, No. 1, should be marked in 
the single square under the numeral 1 as in the above illustration. 
Thus there will be fifteen errors of the same kind checked in the 
one square for exercise 1 as the result of one day’s work. By 
recording in a similar fashion for exercise 2 on the second day, we 
get three errors listed in the corresponding square number 2. And 
in the same way eight errors of the identical sort are noted in 
square number 3 after the conclusion of the third exercise, and so 
on. At the close of the semester the daily totals should be trans- 
ferred in figures only to the final set. 

In order to carry a similar investigation to a successful con- 
clusion, collaborators should be instructed to indicate the exact 
number of running words in the exercises checked, the number 
of pupils whose work is being checked, the semester of study, the 
school (whether preparatory, high school, or college), the edition 
and publisher of text-book used. All such details are essential in 
the preparation of any reliable frequency count of errors. 

In conclusion, let us emphasize once more the fact that this 
investigation is by no means to be considered the final word on 
the subject of the frequency of errors in the written work of the 
students of German in our schools. It is hoped that the interest 
of our readers will be sufficiently aroused by our preliminary steps 
in this direction to induce them to proceed with similar under- 
takings in their own schools, never, of course, losing sight of the 
ultimate purpose—to increase the efficiency of our teaching of 
German. 

LILLIE VINAL HATHAWAY 
Hunter College 








FRENCH PRONUNCIATION TESTS 


N THE past few years, new-type written tests in modern lang- 

uages have been used in increasing numbers. If any have been 
prepared for pronunciation, I must confess that I have not seen 
them. They would naturally presuppose the exclusive use of a 
single system of phonetic transcription, and agreement in this 
respect is far from being reached, although teachers are gradually 
coming to such an understanding. 

It is also probable that the devisers of tests have realized that, 
even when they know that a pupil can represent accurately in 
phonetic symbols the pronunciation of a given word, they are not 
at all sure that his own pronunciation of that word will be correct, 
that he knows the exact value of each of the characters he is using. 
Many students who come to my phonetic classes are already able 
to represent accurately an easy word like café, for instance, because 
they were taught, in the first year they studied French, how to use 
the phonetic script, but they pronounce it [kofe:] or [kafe:], with 
a thoroughly English glide on the last vowel. 

The oral test will always be, after all, the only real one for 
pronunciation. 

In an attempt to grade as accurately as possible the French 
pronunciation of the students, the writer has been conducting an 
interesting experiment during the last two years, in the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages of the University of Wisconsin. 

The system formerly in use was as follows: toward the end of 
each semester, one or more members of the Department, acting as 
examiners, visited all classes and gave for each student an estimate 
of the grade deserved. With several persons dividing up the work, 
there was unfortunately, but unavoidably, a lack of unity in the 
judgment, the perceptivity, and the standard as a whole. So, for 
several years, I was asked by my colleagues to be the sole examiner. 
But with each year, the task became increasingly distasteful to me, 
as I realized more fully the uselessness of it all, and the inevitable 
unfairness of my grades. 

The system was useless because it did not seem to bring any 
improvement, and I felt that something constructive should be 
done. It was unfair because, being human, I labored under many 
of the imperfections which characterize most human beings. My 
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grading was purely impressionistic in its essence. The different 
classes had in me a different judge at different hours of the day. 
The sensitiveness of my ear was not the same after several hours of 
work as it had been early in the morning, before fatigue had over- 
taken me; I was not even the same at the end of each successive 
hour as I had been at the beginning. I realized also that students 
who had a good voice and a clear articulation, even if they were 
careless, had a tendency to impress me somewhat more favorably 
than those whose tones were timid and hesitating. The passages 
read were of unequal difficulty, and some students were in this 
respect more favored than others. But there is no need of mention- 
ing all the defects of such an examination: they can easily be 
imagined. 

The most discouraging thing to me was to find every year the 
same poor pronunciation, and I tried in vain to find a way of 
stimulating the interest of our youngest and most inexperienced 
teachers and of their students, in order to obtain some amelioration 
in our results. The great obstacle, they told me, was the lack of 
time; the programs were heavy, the written examinations were 
paramount in finding what knowledge of the French language the 
students had acquired, and consequently all efforts were focussed 
on that requirement. After several years, I became so convinced 
of the futility of myclass visits that I resolved to stop them entirely. 

Two years ago the Department of Speech kindly placed at my 
disposal, to be used in my French phonetic courses, an old dicta- 
phone, with which I tested the pronunciation of my French 
phonetic students in a given passage, the same for all, at the 
beginning and at the end of the semester, comparing the results. 
I found it an invaluable help to be able to hear the same records 
over and over again: I could then give to each student a detailed, 
exact criticism of his pronunciation; moreover, they themselves 
could listen to their own speech as if it were that of another person. 
The French saying “‘Les paroles s’envolent . . . .’’ was no longer true. 

I then conceived the idea of using the instrument with our 
beginners, sure that with its help my grading would at least no 
longer be the result of a fleeting impression which could not be 
controlled. It could now be exact, accurate, mathematical, and 
my colleagues or the students themselves could verify the accuracy 
of my judgments. 
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The experiment began in May 1927, and was comparatively 
timid at first. One hundred and ten first semester students belong- 
ing to six different sections were tested. In January 1928 twenty- 
two new sections, forming a total of 453 students, took the exam- 
ination, and in June of the same year, 327 second semester students 
belonging to eighteen sections, besides six sections comprising 110 
first semester students, recorded their pronunciation. I have just 
completed the test of January 1929, having examined 425 first 
semester students forming twenty-one sections. Altogether, 
since May 1927, I have tested and graded the pronunciation of 
1425 students. So the experiment is no longer a new one. 

The Department agreed to have this test as soon after the mid- 
semester written examinations as I could possibly give it. A 
schedule was planned. Each class was told more than a week in 
advance the day and hour of its test. I need not here go into the 
preparatory details. It is sufficient to say that the whole thing 
has been carefully systematized and causes no appreciable interrup- 
tion of the regular work. Two or three students at a time are in 
my office, each returning to his class as soon as his record is made, 
and being replaced by another student sent by the teacher. 
They all read into the dictaphone the same short paragraph of 
about six to eight lines. I have for each student a slip bearing his 
name, the number of his record, and a mimeographed copy of the 
passage he is reading. As he pronounces, I rapidly indicate on the 
paper, in phonetic characters, each of his peculiarities and defects. 
The examination over, I use the dictaphone records made by the 
pupils to check or to complete my notation. The sounds badly 
pronounced are counted, a percentage is made, and the students 
are thus graded accurately, having all been tested according to the 
same standard, and the conditions being the same for all. 

Each package of slips belonging to a class is given to the teacher 
who, after studying them, distributes them to the students. Each 
student is then able to see his own individual errors and can make 
an effort to correct them. The teacher realizes what the general 
tendencies of his class are, and what, in the future, should be 
emphasized or modified in his teaching. Thus, not only is this 
much fairer, much more exact than our former system,but it has 
brought a marked improvement in the quality of the pronunciation 
of our students. Generally speaking, they like the test, they are 
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interested; some of them come later with their slips to listen to 
their individual records and find out whether they really pronoun- 
ced as I have indicated. I am always amused at their surprise 
when they hear themselves. 

The large number of students beginning the study of French, 
each year in our Department, makes the task I assume an immense 
one; but I feel amply repaid by the resulting stimulation of interest 
in pronunciation, and by the feeling that my work is no longer 
futile. 

JEANNE HAROUEL GREENLEAF 
University of Wisconsin 








THE USE OF THE PHONOGRAPH IN LANGUAGE WORK 


ROOM in an old French university hall; great, wide windows 

looking out on a court with trimmed plane-trees and a wis- 
taria overgrown arch; a grey-haired, kindly little man at a funny 
old-fashioned phonograph machine that looks like a buzz-saw; 
before him, students from all parts of the world, their books open, 
following the printed words which correspond to the records being 
played on the phonograph. 

What is this? A pronunciation laboratory. The students are 
preparing their assignments (they recite in groups of ten) and are 
analyzing and dissecting the vowels and consonants of spoken 
French. No matter what the individual faults may be, here, if the 
ear be true, they may be ironed out, the intonation may be cor- 
rected and the student may obtain the real mélodie de la phrase, 
that subtle accomplishment which is harder to master than mere 
accent, and without which French can never be French. 

The text-book is most methodical. It begins with the conso- 
nants, and at first one learns to say ba, pa, va, fa, ma. Then one 
advances to two consonants, and learns to pronounce dr, p/, and 
the rest, like a Frenchman. After this comes a careful presentation 
of vowels—first single ones, then the diphthongs and nasals. Not 
until all the sounds have been mastered, page by page, is one per- 
mitted to say three consecutive words, and finally whole para- 
graphs. On one side of the page is the French text; opposite is the 
phonetic transcription. A student who goes often to the Salle de 
Phonographe hears some of the more popular selections so often 
that, years after, he has merely to look at the text to hear the pa- 
tient, tireless, mechanical voice in its unvarying intonations. By 
dint of much listening and eager imitation, the French accent of 
the American, of the Swede, the Spaniard, and the German loses 
more and more of its own flavor, and comes to approach at least 
that of its model. 

The Salle de Phonographe as described here exists at the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble, but although we may carry off the book of 
exercises, the records are not for sale, so that once back home, the 
precision and polish obtained with their help gradually wears away 
again. But there are at our command certain phonographic 
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methods by which we may achieve similar results for ourselves, and 
may even use them in modeling the pronunciation of our pupils. 
If we could only implant in their hearts an intense yearning for 
a pure pronunciation, half the battle would be won; it is the strug- 
gle against indifference that makes our work so hard. By means of 
the phonograph we can however show the ideal, and perhaps arouse 
a desire in a few hearts to strive for it. 

Of the various methods obtainable in this country and abroad, 
the following are probably the most outstanding. 


A. In America. 


1. Cortina System, 105 W. 40th St., New York City. Elementary Course 
(14 records and text-book) $25.00. Advanced Course (16 records and text-book) 
$25.00. Available in French, Italian, Spanish, German. (Arrangements for time 
payments $5.00 monthly.) 

2. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City. Language- 
phone Method (Rosenthal), 36 ten-inch records, 10 text-books, $59.50 per set, 
partial payments if desired. Available in French, Italian, Spanish, German. 

3. Iroquois Publishing Co. Syracuse, New York. Students’ Manual, Set I, 
14 lessons with records giving all vowels and vowel combinations. Set II, 16 lessons 
with records giving complete sentences relating to grammar and practical con- 
versations. $25.00. 

4. Students’ Educational Records, Inc. Lakewood, N J. a. Records based 
on Fraser & Squair’s “New Complete French Grammar,” recorded by M. L. 
Bergeron; 16 records, lessons 1-39, $25.00 per set. b. Records based on Fraser & 
Squair’s “Shorter French Course,” recorded by Prof. E. Dessarnaux; 16 double- 
face records, lessons 1-51. $25.00 per set. c. Records based on Holzwarth & Price’s 
“Beginners’ French,’ recorded by M. L. Bergeron; 7 double-face records, lessons 
1-14, $15.35 per set. d. Records based on Chardenal’s ““Complete French Course”’ 
and “The Phonetic Chardenal,’’ recorded by Professor L. Cons; 15-double-face 
records, introductory exercises and lessons 1-42, $25.00. e. ‘Sounds of French,” 
Bond, recorded by M. L. Bergeron; 5 double-face records, 34 exercises, $12.75 
per set. f. “Practical Key to French Pronunciation,” by Félix Weill. Manual 
and one double-face record, an elementary study of the 37 basic French sounds. 
$3.75. g. French Literary Selections, recorded by M. L. Bergeron and Dr. C. 
Huguenin; 3 double-face records, 13 selections, $5.25. h. Records based on Hills & 
Ford’s ‘Spanish Grammar,” recorded by E. Agramonte, $25.00. i. Spanish Literary 
Selections recorded by J. Moreno-Lacalle; 3 records, $2.10 each; one recorded by 
Pedro Bach y Rita, $2.10. 

5. Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey. “French by 
Sound,” text by Raymond Weeks, records spoken by Louis Allard, $20.00. German 
and Spanish not available. 


B. In Europe. 


1. Linguaphone Institute, 24 High Holborn, London. Conversational, travel, 
and literary records, with texts, available in French, German, English, Italian, 
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Spanish, Esperanto, Russian, Chinese & Persian, Dutch, Afrikaans. About $20.00 
to $30.00 per set.—French Songs, 5 double-face records with text-book, about 
$6.00 plus duty. 

2. Langenscheidtsche Verlags-Buchhandlung, Berlin-Schiéneberg, Bahnstrasse 
28-30. Fourteen double-face records based on Langenscheidt’s “‘Sprachenfiihrer,”’ 
French, Spanish, and English method for German-speaking students.—French — 
3 double-face records, “L’Affaire Crainquebille” and conversations.—Spanish — 
“El Pdjaro en la Nieve,” 3 double-face records.—All records sold singly, 5 marks 
apiece for method, 7.50 marks for literary selections. Postage extra. 

3. Pathé Phonograph and Radio Corporation. 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York City. (Pathé Fréres, 30 Blvd. des Italiens, Paris.) a. Lecons de Francais, 
by Louis Weill; 26 double-face records, 19.50 francs. b. La Methode Compléte 
(Librairie Delagrave, 15 rue Soufflot, Paris.) Book, 3.80 francs; 78 records, each, 
19.50 francs. c. Dialogues et textes francais, book, 6 francs; 52 records, each 
19.50 francs. d. Deutsche Lesestiicke, book 3.80 francs; 35 records, each 19.50 
frcs. e. Le Malade Imaginaire (Moliére); complete play on 14 double-face records, 
per record, 16 francs. f. Le Cid (Corneille); complete play on 17 double-face 
records, each 16 frcs. Packing, shipping, and duty extra. 


Of the numerous phonograph methods now available it is diffi- 
cult to know which to choose. The most useful, perhaps, are those 
designed to accompany certain text-books. The Students’ Edu- 
cational Records Inc. of Lakewood, N. J., has done a remarkable 
piece of work, probably of wider usefulness throughout the United 
States than any other company of this kind. It makes records to 
accompany some of the most popular text-books, Chardenal, 
Fraser & Squair, Hills & Ford. Vocabularies, idiomatic expressions, 
verb drill, and oral exercises as given in the text are followed, 
lesson by lesson. The availability of these records ought to increase 
the use of these grammars, for a grammar with phonograph ac- 
companiment is twice as efficient as one without. 

Certain systems devised to teach pronunciation can be used 
before a text-book is given out at all. The Iroquois Publishing 
Company has two sets which form an excellent basis for pronunci- 
ation. Page by page the pupil is slowly advanced from pronun- 
ciation of letters, syllables, and single words to phrases, sentences, 
and connected discourse. The recorder, Professor Fougeray, has 
an excellent accent. His voice is clear, he pronounces slowly, with 
a pause long enough for the student to imitate him immediately. 
When he pronounces a single word, he sustains the last syllable, 
raising his voice slightly, thus getting the pupils used at once to 
the tonic accent. How hard we have to work to prevent their 
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saying ‘‘con-ver-sa’-tion”’ instead of ‘‘con-ver-sa-tion.”’ But if they 
hear it often enough and correctly before they try to imitate, they 
acquire the proper intonation as a matter of course. 

Another manual for teaching pronunciation to beginners is the 
one by Professor Otto Bond, spoken by Professor M. Bergeron. 
The 34 exercises cover all that is needed to give a good French ac- 
cent. This book is published by the Students’ Educational 
Records. They also put out a book of 38 pages with one record 
spoken by Professor Félix Weill, which very ingeniously bases 
pronunciation on the sounds found in the numbers from un to 
vingt. Though not so scholarly as the work of Professor Bond, it 
is clever and helpful. 

For people planning a trip to Europe, for those mature enough 
to hold themselves to a program, for students who wish to keep up 
their language after leaving school, there are several excellent 
Bystems, 

The Cortina Company, established in 1882, claims to have the 
original language-phone method. It received awards at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair in 1893 and at Buffalo in 1901. Professor 
Cortina is still in charge of the company, which, in addition to 
the records, publishes books of language instruction, manuals, 
dictionaries, verb drills, and literary selections. The Cortina 
method offers French, German, Italian, and Spanish for English 
speaking people. Besides, one can purchase courses in the same 
languages where no other language is used as a basis for instruction. 
The subject matter in all languages is practically the same. There 
is the family and its relationships, the names of countries and 
peoples, meals, forms of greeting, shopping, travel, numbers, time 
of day, seasons, days and months, weather, visits to professional 
people, to the theatre, and all the various every-day affairs of life. 
The student who follows the directions given by the sponsors of 
the Cortina method will repeat and repeat, and by dint of much 
repetition will make the recollection indelible. The student is 
told “‘You must talk as well as listen. Talk to yourself inwardly, 
talk aloud when alone, talk to the phonograph and to any one who 
will listen. Then write what the phonograph says and compare it 
with the book to correct it. Repeat, repeat, repeat. That is the 
secret of success.” 

Funk & Wagnalls publish the Rosenthal books and records, 
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and advertise in the latest approved style: a picture of a pretty 

girl and a handsome matron with the caption, ‘Betty dear, the 
Marquis has asked my permission for you to go in to dinner with 

him. He says you speak French beautifully, like his sister, in fact.”’ 

Or a picture of a sympathetic wife laying her hand on the shoulder | 
of a disgruntled man who is saying, ‘‘More rotten luck, Margaret. 

It was George O’Brien or me for the New Orleans office and I 
lost. He understood French and I didn’t. I wonder where he 
picked up the language anyway.”’ The material on the Rosenthal 
records is practical and everyday. It deals with cabs, hotels, 
shops, and does not talk as some of the old text-books do, of 
“the rose which my uncle brought from the garden of my aunt.”’ 
It is of course, only an introduction which will make subsequent 
learning vital. It teaches the learner to use the ear as well as the 
eye, and give him self-confidence in expressing himself. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has a manual of 
French, accompanied by records, which is scholarly and complete. 
The only criticism is that where words are pronounced singly, 
the tonic accent is incorrect. It is certain that Professor Allard, 
the recorder, would never say “A’dieu, mon’sieur” to any acquain- 
tance. And yet, when he pronounces these words in a list, he 
accents the first syllable. As soon as the book leaves lists of words 
behind, and begins on sentences and paragraphs, the tonic accent 
is perfect. The manual, written by Professor Weeks, begins with 
the fundamentals, and advances methodically. The French sounds 
are explained in English equivalents very nearly exact. For 
example, é is explained as the a in day, without the vanishing e. 
M, n, g, and k are said to be as in English. No attempt is made 
to show the difference. L, however, is described as ‘“‘much as in 
English.” Each sound is accompanied by its phonetic symbol. 
As the lessons advance, connected paragraphs are given, of which 
the most difficult words are put in lists with meaning and phonetic 
transcription. There is enough explanation in the scholarly 
preliminary notes (in English) to make all points of each lesson 
clear, the grammatical as well as the idiomatic. 

The French text is followed by its English translation, which 
the student is supposed to retranslate into French orally and in 
writing. The oral work is to be compared with the spoken record, 
the written work with the French text. In this way, all mistakes, 
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oral or written, are caught up. At the end comes a group of 
questions in French and finally an “exercise écrit.’”’ With this 
book and the set of records an intelligent person could teach 
himself French quite successfully. As no paradigms are given, a 
good grammar is needed asan accompaniment. But the set could 
also be used to good advantage in the classroom where a compo- 
sition book is called for. The records are remarkably clear, and 
the vowels and consonants pure and good. By means of the 
phonograph, a standard pronunciation (and that the best) could 
be established. The subject matter, touching on travel, literature, 
and history, is very interesting. 

As usual, our neighbors across the Atlantic, when they attempt 
anything, do it with admirable thoroughness. So we may expect 
from the English, the French, and the Germans, very scholarly 
and methodical presentations of the phonograph system. 

In England, the Linguaphone Institute has produced a system 
of lessons already available in eight languages, English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, Esperanto, and Afrikaans, 
while Dutch, Irish, Persian, and Chinese are in preparation; 
surely a monumental accomplishment. The system has been 
introduced in over a thousand English schools and colleges, and 
in one hundred foreign countries. Each conversational course 
consists of 15 double-face records (30 lessons) based on matters 
of every-day life. A vocabulary of about 2500 practical words 
is used. The lessons correspond with the text-book provided with 
the course. Facing each lesson in the text is a picture representing 
the subject of the lesson, with objects numbered corresponding 
to the numbers annotating the words of the text. For schools 
these pictures come in wall size. The teacher using this method 
with a class can point out the various objects without using a 
single word in the native language of the student. Each con- 
versational lesson is followed by a short grammar lesson, so the 
theoretical side of the language is not neglected. With every set of 
records goes a booklet containing ‘Students’ Instructions,” which 
are compiled in such a way that the teacher may be dispensed 
with. These instructions are made up in three different ways: 
for adults, for children from nine to fifteen years old, and for 
children under nine. 

As a further means of study after the conversational course 
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has been mastered the Linguaphone Institute offers a Travel 
Course (15 double-face records), and a Literary Course (10 
double-face records). The Travel Course, spoken by a man and 
a woman, consists of thirty interesting talks dealing with the 
history, art, science, commerce, and industry of the foreign 
country, and describing the principal towns and objects of interest. 
These records are ready in French, Italian, German, Spanish, 
and English. The Literary Courses are available in all of these 
except Spanish, which is in preparation, and may be ready by 
the time this article is printed. The French literary records, 
spoken by L. Bourgeois of the Institut Frangais, contain extracts 
from the works of La Fontaine, Moliére, Racine, Corneille, 
Voltaire, Balzac, Hugo, and others. The German records, spoken 
by Professor P. Menzerath (University of Bonn), give extracts 
from Schiller, Goethe, Heine, Herder, Storm, and others. In 
French only, five double-face records are to be had containing 
songs, all suitable for class-work. The book accompanying them 
is delightfully illustrated. One great advantage of the records 
got out by the Linguaphone Institute is that the text is furnished 
with them. So many records are available in the foreign language 
which require long search, not always successful, to discover the 
actual words, 

Another advantage, and that a really considerable one, is the 
Correspondence Service. Any point on which a student desires 
further elucidation will be fully explained by a special staff of 
trained language teachers attached to the Institute. Where a 
student is learning without a teacher and is dependent on himself 
for the correction of written exercises, there is always a possibility 
of mistakes. Therefore the free composition, as assigned in the 
‘Students’ Instructions,’ may be sent in for correction, absolutely 
free of charge. It is no wonder that the Institute has had a remark- 
able growth. From a humble start with two courses—in two 
languages—in 1923, it has now produced nineteen courses in 
twelve languages, and has branches and agencies in all parts of 
the world. The one in New York is temporarily discontinued. 

The German firm, Langescheidtsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
strange to say, offers no records for learning German. It has 
records for English, Russian, French, Italian, and Spanish. The 
accompanying text is printed in interlinear form, a line of the 
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foreign language, a line of phonetic transcription, and a line of 
German translation. With the phonograph, the student is expected 
to master pronunciation and oral translation of the text. Finally, 
after countless repetitions and concentrated study of spelling and 
diction of the first lesson, he writes a retranslation of the German 
which is given at the end of the lesson and compares it with the 
original in the foreign language to be learned. The subject matter 
takes one traveling, shopping, to the post office, the theatre, the 
opera, the doctor, and the various public and private buildings. 
Besides the conversational course, literary selections are available 
in five languages. Those most useful in the United States would 
probably be “L’Affaire Crainquebille’’ and ‘‘E] PAjaro en la 
Nieve.”’ 

The firm of Pathé publishes records to accompany the books 
of instruction by Professor Louis Weill of the Lycée Louis-le- 
Grand, which may be had for French, Spanish, English, and Ger- 
man. Besides, this firm publishes a remarkable collection of 
literary selections chosen especially to make one perfect in French, 
English, or German. There are 52 double-face records of dialogues 
and recitations in French, among them “Le Cor’ (de Vigny); 
“La Fleur et le Papillon’ (Hugo); ‘Les Deux Pigeons’’ (La- 
Fontaine); “Les Vieux’? (Daudet); ‘Le Pélican’”’ (de Mussct?; 
“Sonnet pour Héléne” (Ronsard). The most astounding piece 
of work done by Pathé is the recording of two complete p aay’s; 
Corneille’s ‘“Le Cid’’ (17 records) and Moliére’s ‘‘Malade Im*¥fhz 
aire” (14 records) by actors of the Comédie Francaise. Eveg the 
three coups are there to indicate the rising of the curtain. @aAy 
teacher planning to give either of these plays could do no better 
than to buy these records and let the students drill themselves 
with their help. 

In German, Pathé offers 35 double-face records contaming 
from one to five selections such as Schiller’s “Lied des Fischer- 
knaben,” “Lied des Alpenjagers’”” (Wilhelm Tell), ““Der Hand- 
schuh’’; Heine’s ‘Die Grenadiere”’ and “‘Friihlingsgruss’”’; Uhland’s 
“Der gute Kamerad” and “Der Wirthin Téchterlein’’; Goethe’s 
Erlkénig,” ‘Der Kénig in Thule,’ “Das Veilchen,” ‘“Mignon.”’ 
Some of these are sung, some recited. ‘Heidenréslein” is given 
three times: recited, with Schubert’s music, and with Werner's 
music. 
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These records can be played on the Victrola only when a 
Pathé reproducer is attached. In France it costs $1.40, in America 
a little more. The Pathé records were originally published to 
train French children in reading and to furnish a standard pro- 
nunciation for all schools. There is one difficulty, which is that 
the diction, being designed for native French children, is a little 
too rapid for Americans. 

Among the Victor Records we can find many songs that are 
of great value in stimulating interest. After listening to “La 
Marsellaise”’ stirringly sung by Journet, the class must surely 
get some of his spirit. On the reverse of the same disk is ‘‘Les 
deux Grenadiers” with its sudden break into the melody of the 
Marseillaise. Another record has three songs; the ‘‘War Song of 
the Normans,” said to have been sung by the minstrel Taillefer 
at the battle of Hastings; the “Crusader’s Hymn,” dating back 
to the 12th Century; and the famous “Malbrouck,’’ with its 
rollicking air. A class studying the history of French literature 
can get more out of listening to ‘‘Robin m’aime’”’ by Adam de la 
Halle, or ‘‘J’ai encor un tel paté’’ with real lute accompaniment, 
than by reading about them in books. Other songs from far-off 
centuries are ‘‘Mon Coeur se recommande 4 vous,” with lute, a 
16th Century madrigal, ‘‘“Merci Clamant” by the troubadour de 
Coucy (12th Century), and “Pour mal temps” by Thibaut of 
Navarre. 

In German, one can purchase lyrics and folk-songs as “In 
einem kiihlen Grunde,” “‘Du, du liegst mir im Herzen,” “Stille 
Nacht,” ‘Wenn die Schwalben heimwirts ziehn,” ‘Erlkénig,”’ 
“Ach wie ist’s méglich dann,” and many others. 

As lovely as the German songs, but a little more difficult in 
melody and rhythm, are the Spanish songs “La Golondrina” and 
“La Paloma,” ‘Teresita Mia,” “Cielito Lindo,” “A la Luz de la 
Luna,” besides many others of the various Spanish-speaking 
countries, the national hymns of Cuba, the Argentine, and Mexico. 

It is sometimes very difficult to get the foreign words for the 
Victor songs. But where a long search in a library was often vain, 
a visit to the music store resulted in ‘‘words and music’”’ for a few 
cents. There is little value in letting pupils listen unless they 
have the words before them and have studied them. Otherwise 
this sort of work might as well be called music appreciation. 
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There is nothing better however than a phonograph for teaching 
songs or work to be memorized. The voice on the “phone’’ shot 
temperamental. It is always at its best, never tires of repeating, 
is never hoarse. The tempo, the intonation, the rests are invariable, 
and unconsciously the class falls in, giving wonderful rhythm «nd 
uniformity for concert work. Though the phonograph remdéves 
much of the drudgery from teaching memory work, it can of 
course not do it alone. The teacher has to be vitally on the job, 
or failure will result. 

The Students’ Educational Records produce a good scries 
for memorizing, containing such selections as ‘‘Le Bon Samari- 
tain,’ “La Cigale et la Fourmi,’” ‘Le Corbeau et le Renard,” 
“La Marsellaise.” One of the most beautiful is “L’Expiation” 
by Hugo, which is given very dramatically. “I never relied 
that French could be spoken with so much emotion” was the 
naive comment of one young listener. In Spanish the same tyzm- 
pany has in stock selections spoken by that master of progjn- 
ciation, Moreno-Lacalle, among them prose and poetry ‘tym 
Valera, Iriarte, Becquer, Alvarez-Quintero, and others. : 

The Linguaphone Institute of London offers selection Shy 
Moliére, Voltaire, Corneille, La Fontaine, and others, in Freixh; 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Lessing, Hoffmann, and Storm, in Gern:4n; 
Dante, Manzoni, d’Annunzio, in Italian; while a Spanish cotsse 
is in preparation. = 

For pure enjoyment, for giving the class a real “thrill,” jet 
them listen to some great poem they have just read—watch th bir 
eyes glisten as the beautiful voice, vibrant with emotion, repe‘s as, 

‘‘J’aime le son du cor, le soir, au fond des bois’’ and when it coittes 
to “Roncevaux! Roncevaux!” only the most callous sit %n- 
moved. 

For combatting the usual “quand la bise fout venous” thre 
is nothing like having the phonograph say “fut venue” over ahd 
over until the class gets it. Somehow they are keener to achieve an 
exact reproduction of the phonograph than to say it like the teach¢¢. 

Closely related to the use of the phonograph is a very recet:} 
development which bids fair to have remarkable results in the 
training of ear and tongue. I refer to the dictaphone. The Uni: 
versity of Chicago, the University of Utah, and Hunter College 
have installed apparatus to be used as follows: a student listens 


w. 
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first to a phonograph record spoken by a native in the foreign 
language; then from a text he reads the same passage into the 
dictaphone, trying to imitate as much as possible the accent of 
the native. After this he puts the record he has just made into the 
machine and listens to his own voice talking in the foreign language. 
If anything can correct his mispronunciation, surely this is the 
most amazingly efficient way to do it. To be able to sit back 
critically and hear your own accents—no age before ours has been 
able to do this. The Dictaphone Sales Corporation has in mind an 
ambitious scheme. It is planning to have a set of records made in 
various languages by well-known men, so that schools may avail 
themselves of this remarkable scientific device for more efficient 
teaching of foreign languages. 

With so much material at hand (and all is not told), we are 
remiss indeed if we do not give our pupils the advantage of some 
phonograph work. Not only will it rouse their interest, but it 
will improve their accent and increase their ability to understand 
the language when spoken. Sometimes. it seems quite ludicrous 
for us to be so exacting about the pronunciation of the foreign 
language, when the English that comes from the same lips is so 
often a traversty on pure accent. Most of our students say d for 
t (listen to their pronunciation of ‘‘a bottle of water’); in most 
parts of our country the a’s are flat; in addition, every section 
has its pet atrocities. Still the emphasis on pure vowels and 
precise consonants in a foreign language cannot help influencing 
the English. The phonograph stands ready to aid the English 
department as well in a fight for pure pronunciation. Bernard 
Shaw has written and recorded a special article ‘Spoken English 
and Broken English” (Linguaphone Institute, 15 shillings). 
Every English department should let the students hear this 
example of correct English spoken by one of the most famous 
exponents of that language. Other records presented by this 
Institute are extracts from the classics (Shakespeare, Keats, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Dickens, Stevenson, Wells, etc.) spoken by 
A. Lloyd James, University of London, and Kenneth Barnes, 
Academy of Dramatic Art, London. 

H. G. Wells writes in “The Salvaging of Civilization,” 
pages 160-161: “‘....the modern school would have quite a 
considerable number of gramophones. These would be used not 
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only to supply music for drill and so forth, and for the analytical 
study of music, but for language teaching. For the first year of 
any language study, at any rate, the work would go always to 
the accompaniment of proper accent and intonation.”’ 

Wells is such a clever prophet that we shall very likely see his 
predictions come true. And it is through us, through our ability 
to see the value of this work, that the prophesy will be verified. 

EMMA GERTRUDE KUNZE 


West Philadelphia High School 








INTELLIGENCE AND SPANISH FAILURES 


F LACK of mental ability were truly a significant cause of 

elimination in the foreign languages, the average intelligence of 
pupils failing in this field should be perceptibly lower than that of 
students making good in the work. That this is to some extent 
actually the case is revealed in the following comparative study 
of the intelligence of students failing and passing in Spanish. 

The distribution of mental ability! among 110 junior and senior 
high school pupils eliminated during the first year of study is 
shown separately by sex in Table 1. Table 2 summarizes the 
measures of central tendency and variability for the intelligence 
quotients of 1002 non-eliminated students, distributed through 
eight semesters of Spanish in eighteen junior and senior high schools 
of San Diego and Los Angeles.?, Compared with the pupils passing 
in the language, the failing group are unquestionably inferior in 
































TABLE I 


MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY AND VARIABILITY FOR THE INTELLIGENCE i 
QUOTIENTS OF STUDENTS FAILING IN SPANISH 

















Measures Boys Girls 

Number of Cases 53 57 

Range 54 33 > 
Mean 103.679 100.088 

P. E. of Mean 1.259 .769 ’ 
Pearson C. of V. 13.116 8.600 ; 
Percentile 10 86.625 89.500 

Quartile 1 93.500 93.438 

Median 104.375 99.375 

Quartile 3 109.853 106.711 

Percentile 90 125.400 112.875 

10-90 Range 38.775 23.375 

Quartile Deviation 8.177 6.637 

Standard Deviation 13.599 8.608 















‘As measured by intelligence quotients derived from the Terman Group Test 
of Mental Ability. 

*The writer is much indebted to Dr. George W. H. Shield for cooperation in 
securing data from the city schools of Los Angeles. 
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TABLE II 


MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY AND VARIABILITY FOR THE INTELLIGENCE 
QuortrEnts oF 1002 Junior AND SENIOR HicH ScHOOL 
STUDENTS OF SPANISH 

















Measures Boys Girls 
Number of Cases 434 568 
Range 61 78 
Mean 108.917 107.590 
P. E. of Mean .429 .354 
Pearson C. of V. 12.156 11.618 
Percentile 10 91.763 91.584 
Quartile 1 100.276 98 .400 
Median 108 .661 106.893 
Quartile 3 118.043 116.541 
Percentile 90 126.984 125.158 
10-90 Range 35.221 33.574 
Quartile Deviation 8.834 9.071 
Standard Deviation 13.240 12.500 

| 





intelligence. In view of the appreciable difference in the means and 
medians of the distributions, it would seem justifiable to brand as 
‘bad risks” all pupils with intelligence quotients below the average 
for the passing group. Judged from the measures of central ten- 
dency in Table 2, the minimum standard for the boys should be an 
1.Q. of 109, and for the girls one of 108. 

The danger of error from such unqualified deductions, however, 
becomes evident upon further examination of the data in point. 
It must be noted, in the first place, that the difference in ability 
levels is not especially marked; and that intelligence does not 
condition success in the same degree for both sexes. The higher 
mean and median for the male group plainly indicate that mental 
ability figures less prominently in language failures among the 
masculine sex than among girls. This difference is readily explained 
by the marked disinclination, already reported for a large number 
of foreign language students in another connection,’ of the boys 
toward capacity achievement. Secondly, the wide range of in- 


* Walter Kaulfers Prognostic Value of the I.Q. in Spanish, Stanford University 
Thesis, 1928, Chapters III, IV, and V. 
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telligence within the failing group itself, as revealed in the several 
measures of dispersion, distinctly shows that other factors beside 
mental ability often condition the quality of achievement in 
Spanish. Among these may properly be mentioned such influences 
as previous training, social and economic status, health, personal 
disposition, ambition, school attendance, parental interest and 
cooperation, habits of application, temperament, etc.‘ In the third 
place, many pupils of relatively mediocre intelligence may succeed 
in Spanish if they are capable of the necessary application and ef- 
fort. This hypothesis is thoroughly substantiated by the fact that 
boys and girls with intelligence quotients of 103.679 and 100.088, 
respectively—the sex means of the failing group—can, if they try, 
achieve average grades in the language.’ Finally, it must be 
admitted that while an appreciable difference in mental ability 
exists between the failing and passing groups, the cause of elimina- 
tion can by no means be attributed to low intelligence. An I.Q. 
level of 100—104 is, if anything, slightly above average. 

This observation occasions the reflection that mortality in 
foreign language classes must be due to faults in the organization and 
instruction of the courses rather than to lack of mental ability among 
the students. All the evidence of the investigation indicates that 
the present work in Spanish is standardized upon too high a level of 
mental ability. There is absolutely no conclusive proof to warrant 
the assumption that Spanish, or any foreign language, is so in- 
trinsically difficult as to necessitate more intelligence than the 
average pupil possesses. The fact that a higher level is required at 
present merely shows that the courses as now offered are not ade- 
quately adjusted to the capacities, interests, and abilities of the 
great majority of high school students. Something should be done 
to correct this artificial condition. 

As a whole, the findings of the study seem to justify the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. That intelligence is an appreciable, but by no means sole 
cause of failure in Spanish. 

2. That intelligence is less a factor in failure among boys 
than among girls. 


‘William Martin Proctor Educational and Vocational Guidance. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1925. pp. 40-61. 
*Op. cit., Walter Kaulfers, Prognostic Value of the 1.Q. in Spanish, Chapter IV. 
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3. That pupils of relatively mediocre intelligence may succeed 
in Spanish if possessed of the proper habits of volition and appli- 
cation. 

4. That pupils of mental ability below 105 I.Q. (the approxi- 
mate midpoint between the means of the failing and passing 
groups) are at present bad risks in Spanish unless possessed of 
unusual interest in the subject and high capacity for effort and 
persistence. 

5. That prediction of probable failure from the level of mental 
ability as measured by the intelligence quotient may hold in 
general for large groups of students, but is far too uncertain to be 
valid for purposes of individual prognosis and guidance. 

6. That other factors equally as important as mental ability 
condition failure in Spanish. 

7. That an auxiliary basis, such as an index of industriousness 
or studiousness, must be used collaterally with measures of in- 
telligence to insure even moderately trustworthy predictions of 
probable success. 

8. That Spanish courses (and in all probability, foreign lan- 
guage courses in general) are standardized on an unduly high 
level of mental! ability. 

WALTER KAULFERS 

San Diego State Teachers’ College, 

San Diego, Cal. 
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Mr. Wricut DEFENDs His ““Worp REUNIONS”’ 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


It seems to be permissible to review the work of one’s reviewer, 
or, at least, to call attention to points which may appear to have 
escaped him. I refer to Mr. Berkowitz’s review of my Word 
Reunions in the January number. 

A basic pedagogical principle of Word Reunions is simply the 
stimulating of interest—in this case, interest in words. My exper- 
ience for years has been that my pupils manifest more interest in 
words when these words are found to be growing on the same family 
tree with those which are already familiar. The selection of the 
Latin words is not as capricious as it has seemed to the reviewer. 
These words were chosen for their strategic value as they were 
thought to be the progenitors of the most interesting Franco- 
Hispano-English word families. If one who is teaching the words 
of a language can do it more effectively by giving his pupils brief 
but interesting glimpses of the wider linguistic field, is it bad 
pedagogy to do so? 

A principle which is at the very center of this scheme is the 
concatenation of ideas. The Spanish for a list of words such as 
appease, pay, peace, extinguish, pacific in word family No. 26 may 
be learned individually and separately, since four out of the five do 
not seem to offer any points of contact with what is already known. 
But why not brush off the dust and cobwebs which conceal the 
chain that really links these words all together, understand them 
all better and remember them all more easily? In this way the 
easy words help to hold the hard ones. And a pupil becoms aware 
that words are living, growing organisms, interesting on their 
own account. It encourages the dictionary habit. 

The pupil is not expected to learn the Latin words nor the 
words of the other language which he is not studying. All he 
needs is the general meaning which can be traced to every member 
of the family group. The inclusion of many words presenting 
striking similarities and an obviously common radical serves to 
impress this general meaning and to furnish a good, logical setting 
for those words of the family which are not so easily learned. 


Senior High School, Maurice E. WRIGHT 
San Diego, Calif. 


*The Editors welcome short communications on topics of interest to 


teachers of modern foreign languages. Please send such items to the Managing 
Editor. 
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Miss CORNWELL DISCLAIMS 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Professor Henning has written me taking exception to a mis- 
print which occurred toward the middle of my review of his 
Abeilles et autres contes by Anatole France, in the February 
Journal.—The sentence printed: ‘After all, it is always a pleasure 
for an instructor to display his erudition, and Professor Henning 
has several times found opportunity to do this” should have read: 
After all, it is always a pleasure for an instructor to display his 
erudition, and Professor Henning has several times afforded him 
opportunity to do this. 

To me nothing is more disheartening than an edition in which 
every question of construction and historical reference has been 
explained in detail, and I consider the omissions referred to a merit 
rather than a defect, in Professor Henning’s edition. I must apolo- 
gize for the unintentional discourtesy of my phrase. 

IRENE CORNWELL 
University of Wisconsin 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CLASSROOM VERSE 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


It occurs to me that your readers might be interested in the 
results of an assignment in verse-writing which I recently gave to 
my students at the State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. All the 
students were required to produce some French verse of some kind. 
They did not seem to think it very hard, and some of them did 
quite acceptably. The best poem is reproduced herewith; the 
inspiration, of course, was Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon, which 
we had just finished reading in class. 


TARTARIN ET LE CHAMEAU 


1 
Un grand chasseur de Tarascon 
Avec une belle intention 
Acheta un vrai chameau classique 
A lair distrait et mélancolique. 
2 
Le chameau |’aimait vraiment bien, 
Et il le suivait comme un chien; 


Mais ce pauvre homme, ce Tartarin 
Le regardait avec chagrin. 


3 
Son Altesse, le prince Grégory, 
Emportait son portefeuille, on dit; 
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Sans argent, Tartarin marchait; 
Toujours le chameau le suivait. 


4 


Le chameau voulait avec lui 
Aller 4 Tarascon; et puis, 

L’homme part pour le grand paquebot, 
Mais aprés lui nage le chameau. 


5 


Aprés le train, il courut vite; 
Tartarin l’a vu tout de suite; 
A Tarascon on cria tét, 
‘“‘Vivent le chasseur et son chameau!”’ 


—Edith Garrison. 


Possibly this example may encourage other teachers of French 
to attempt a similar experiment with their classes. 


CaroLus T. CLARK 


State Teachers’ College, 
Trenton, N. J. 


MopERN LANGUAGE POETRY READING CONTESTS 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

The awarding of prizes has always been and will be an excellent 
means of arousing interest on the part of the students. Unfortun- 
ately, as we all know, inter-school Modern Language Contests 
are few and far between. Granted that competitions are an incen- 
tive to better work, would it not be a good idea for the individual 
school to conduct, occasionally, a Modern Language Contest of 
its own? 

It seems to me that an interesting and comparatively easy way 
of giving a large number of students the opportunity of competing 
for prizes is by means of a French, German, Spanish, or Italian 
Poetry Reading Contest in which each grade of the school is 
represented by students showing marked ability in the spoken 
language. Short poems which may readily be learned by heart are 
advisable. 

Such competitions might well become yearly events of the 
school for they would make both instructors and students realize 
more than ever before the value of aural work in the study of a 
foreign language. 

RosE-MARIE DAELE 
Hunter College High School 
New York 
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A PROjECT FOR FRENCH III 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


The writing of compositions in French III often becomes 
tiresome on account of a lack of wholeness of aim. A travel project 
suggested by an English teacher, a rapid review of the subjects 
called for on the regents examination, and a summer recently 
spent in France helped me to develop the following list of themes. 

Each student was given at the outset a mimeographed copy 
of the topic and the date of the required work. Each theme was 
to have at least one hundred twenty-five words, but I found that 
good students were doing three hundred to four hundred words at 
times. Incidentally, these themes were giving minimum and maxi- 
mum assignments. By calling for one composition a week, we made 
the imaginary trip to France last one semester. After the themes 
handed in on uniform paper were graded, the mistakes were 
corrected and failing work was done over. Then each student’s 
work was put in a drawer, to be made later into a travel book. To 
those who wished to use pictures I gave any that I had clipped from 
Petit Journal, Le Voyageur, L’Illustration, travel advertisements, 
and other available source. 

This is the list as the students had it, plus suggestions that were 
offered from week to week: 1. Une Carte de la France. 2. Le 
Voyage de New York a Cherbourg, au Havre, ou 4 Bordeaux, ou 
a... . 3,4. Deux jours 4 Paris (Une carte—monumental and 
numerous reference books were at hand.) 5. Une lettre de chez 
moi. 6. A’ l’Opéra, au cinéma, ou 1 la Comédie Francaise. 
7. Un Frangais célébre (Hugo, Rodin, Millet, Doumergue, Foch, 
Corot, Gounod, Marie Antoinnette, Napoléon, Claudel, etc.) 
8. Un jour de féte-Noél, le 14 juillet, le Nouvel An,....) 9. Ala 
campagne ou un petit village. 10. Un Portrait (une jolie femme, 
un gamin, un paysan....) 11. Une Excursion (a bicyclette, en 
avion, en bateau, en autobus.) 12. Une Ville intéressante (Reims, 
Tours, Rouen, Versailles,....) 13. Un Livre que j’ai lu en voy- 
geant. (This took care of the supplementary reading report.) 
14. Une Lettre d’affaires et la réponse. 15. Le Retour, la douane 
a New York. 16. Mes Pensées sur mon voyage. 

_ Any amount of originality as to titles and material was per- 
mitted and even stimulated. The students were to accomplish three 
aims in each week’s work: use good grammar and idioms, be 
interesting, and learn something about France. 

_ The following books were on reserve in the library from 
time to time. Usually the pages of the reference material suitable 
for each week were indicated. 


French books: Paris Pittoresque, Leeman; La Belle France, 
Monvert; Une Semaine 4 Paris, Bacon; La France, Guibillon; 
Le Pays de France, Foncin; Toute la France, Leeman; La Nouvelle 
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France, Schoell; Le Tour dela France, Bruno; En France, Fontaine; 
Le Francais et sa Patrie, Talbot; Le Paris d’ Aujourd’hui, Schoell; 
French Daily Life, Newson. 

English books: So You’re Going to Paris, Laughlin; The Art 
of the Louvre, Potter; A Wanderer in Paris, Lucas; Lectures, 
Stoddard; France from Sea to Sea, Riggs; A Popular Geography 
of France, Van Vorst; France of the French, Barker; Rambles in 
Normandy, Miltoun; A Wayfarer on the Loire, Robson; Cathedral 
Cities of France, Marshall; A Motor Flight Through France, Whar- 
ton. 

ELIZABETH L. RENNER 
Glens Falls High School, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 





Notes and News 











NOTB; Readers will confer a favor on the Editor by calling his attention to matters 
suitable for inclusion in this department. 

es in the personnel of Language Departments, developments in educa- 

tion affecting the modern languages, meetings of language teachers — these are of 

icular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings of which 

ee teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send all euch 
communications to the Managing Editor. 


Assembly programs which stress the intimate relations existing 
between the various nations, and thus promote “Education in 
Worldmindedness,”’ have been lately prepared by Rachel Davis- 
DuBois for presentation by pupils of the high school at Woodbury, 
New Jersey. They have now been gathered into a pamphlet of 
46 pages which is published by the American Friends Service 
Committee at 20 South Twelfth St., Philadelphia, and is for sale 
at ten cents. We think language teachers might be particularly 
interested in this project, since they are constantly dealing with 
international relations in their everyday work. Moreover, these 
programs naturally contain a considerable amount of foreign 
language material, which would have to be furnished by the 
language departments. 

The National Home Study Council has issued a ‘(Home Study 
Blue Book” as a “Directory of Approved Correspondence 
Courses.”’ Upon a brief introduction follows a list of correspon- 
dence schools, to the number of 34, which have been examined 
and accredited, also a list of courses offered for home study. The 
booklet does not pay any attention to the extension or cor- 
respondence divisions of regular academic institutions, which we 
regard as unfortunate; but it affords reliable guidance with respect 
to all the private correspondence schools of the country. 
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The tutorial system is to be introduced this year in the Institute 
of French Education at Pennsylvania State College. The new 
director announces that ‘‘a number of instructors will be appointed 
on the staff, whose main duties will consist in assisting the lecturers 
and in meeting students individually in conferences, helping them 
in the preparation of their work, answering their questions, dis- 
cussing their essays, thus establishing the closest contact between 
faculty and students, and creating a higher standard of work. The 
tutorial system .... seems especially well adapted to the needs 
of modern language study, in which it is essential that there 
should be constant checking of the student’s pronunciation, vocabu- 
lary, and syntax—a thing which cannot be achieved fully in the 
classroom.”’ 

Foreign language newspapers printed in the United States 
reach the astonishing total of 1,150, we are informed by the 
Foreign Language Information Service, 222 Fourth Ave., N. Y., 
and comprise 38 different languages. These newspapers perform 
a very important service in the assimilation of the immigrant: 
edited in the spirit of American civilization, they speak the 
language that the newcomer can understand, and thus interpret 
the new for him in terms of the old that he already knows. It is 
one of the self-appointed duties of the above-named organization 
to supply these newspapers with a steady stream of facts about 
America that the immigrant should know, of ideas that he should 
strive to comprehend. These foreign newcomers—of whom the 
United States receives a third of a million every year—are among 
the staunchest supporters of foreign language study in our public 
schools; it is only fitting that we teachers of foreign languages 
should take a benevolent interest in the organization that helps 
the often bewildered stranger to find himself in the land of his 
adoption. 

The program for the mid-western M.L.T. meeting at Chicago 
on May 10 and 11 has been tentatively announced by President 
Arthur G. Bovée as follows: May 10, 8 p.m., Ida Noyes Hall, 
University of Chicago. Reception and a French play, probably 
“L’ Anglais tel qu’on le parle,” given by the International Theatre 
of Chicago, followed by music.—May I], 9 a.m., Palmer House. 
General session: “A General Language Course as a Prerequisite 
to a Study of Modern Language,” Miss Lilly Lindquist, Detroit; 
“The Results of the Modern Foreign Language Study,” Algernon 
Coleman, University of Chicago.—2:30 P.M., section meetings, 
featuring demonstration classes. French section: Miss Catharine 
Slaught of Hyde Park High School will demonstrate with a first 
year class ‘The teaching of vocabulary.” A. G. Bovée will demon- 
Strate with a second year class ‘“Teaching grammar by the direct 
method,” and Miss Ruth Maxwell, Oak Park High School, will 
demonstrate a “Dictation lesson” with a third year class. German 
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section: Mrs. Therese Dillon of the Calumet High School will 
demonstrate ‘‘Teaching reading by the direct method,” and Miss 
Elfriede Ackermann of the Waller High School will demonstrate 
“Deutsche Kulturkunde.” Spanish section: Oscar Russell, Ohio 
State University, will demonstrate the use of phonetics with a 
group of students who have had no Spanish. Miss Edith Cameron 
will then give a lesson on “‘La literatura espafiola como base para 
el desarrollo del caractér.” 

The High School Course in German, a bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (59 pp.), was originally prepared by the late 
Joseph Dwight Deihl and has been edited for publication by 
B. Q. Morgan. A similar booklet published by the same university 
is “‘A Four-Year Course in French for High Schools,” by Lucy 
M. Gay and Laura B. Johnson. Copies can be had by writing the 
University Editor, University of Wisconsin. 

Summer courses in French at the Sorbonne are combined this 
year with an educational tour in France under the direction of the 
University itself. The price for the 7 weeks in France, including 
tuition, board and lodging, excursions with guidance, etc., is 
only $300, to which must be added transportation across the ocean. 
For detailed information write to E. L. Mays, 1000 Hudson Street, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

The Linguistic Institute at Yale University, which conducted 
its first successful session last summer, is to be repeated this year 
from July 8 to August 16 under the general direction of Edgar H. 
Sturtevant, with the assistance of Reinhold Saleski (Bethany) 
and Roland Kent (Pennsylvania). The faculty includes the 
above-named and the following professors: Frank R. Blake (Johns 
Hopkins), George M. Bolling (Ohio), H. Collitz (Johns Hopkins), 
George O. Curme (Northwestern), Raymond P. Dougherty (Yale), 
Joseph Dunn (Catholic U.), Erwin A. Esper (U. Washington), 
Franklin Edgerton (Yale), A. V. W. Jackson (Columbia), T. 
Atkinson Jenkins (Chicago), Hans Kurath (Ohio), Kemp Malone 
(Johns Hopkins), Otto Miiller (Gettysburg), Walter Petersen 
(Florida), Eduard Prokosch (Yale), Henry B. Richardson (Yale), 
Edwin C. Roedder (Wisconsin), G. Oscar Russell (Ohio). For 
further information write Linguistic Institute, Box 1849, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Erwin K. Mapes, University of Iowa, has just sent us his 
treatise published in 1925 in Paris as Vol. 23 of the ‘‘Bibliothéque 
de la Revue de Littérature Comparée,” entitled “‘L’Influence 
francaise dans l’ceuvre de Rubén Dario,” the contents of which 
are as follows: L’Influence francaise dans la Littérature espagnole 
et hispano-américaine du XIX® siécle (p. 1); La Vie de Rubén 
Darfo (p. 12); Poémes de Jeunesse (p. 28); Azul (p. 37), Prosas 
profanas (p. 58); Cantos de vida y esperanza (p. 96); L’Influence 
des littératures espagnole et francaise et de son propre génie, 
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dans l’art de Rubén Dario (p. 139); Bibliographie (p. 154); 
Index (p. 171). The volume makes a thoroughly scholarly im- 
pression, the bibliography, assembled under considerable difficulties, 
puts all future workers in this field under great obligations to the 
author, and the monograph can be commended as a distinct con- 
tribution both to comparative literature and the study of Latin- 
American literary sources. 

Edward F. Hauch, professor of German in Hamilton College, 
has been awarded the prize of $50 offered by the Germanistic 
Society of America for the best translation of a chapter of Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer’s ‘“‘Der Heilige.”” Mr. Hauch has been requested 
by the Society to complete the translation of Meyer’s novel, which 
is to be published as Volume I of the Germanistic Society Series 
of Translations. Honorable mention in the above contest went to 
Gerd Aage Gilhoff of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Edwin C. Roedder, for many years a member of the German 
Department at the University of Wisconsin, has accepted a call 
to the City College of New York as Professor of German. 

H. W. Nordmeyer, Washington University, St. Louis, has been 
appointed associate professor of German in New York University. 

Arturo Torres, teacher of Spanish in the Wadleigh High School 
of New York, died on March 12 after a brief illness. Mr. Torre’s 
“Essentials of Spanish” was favorably reviewed in this Journal, 
May 1928. 

M. Frantz Funck-Brentano, official lecturer for the federation 
of the Alliance Francaise, is rather fully written up, with a portrait, 
in the Echo de la Fédération for Jan.-Feb. 1929.—Other available 
lecturers are also listed in the same number. 

Frederic Ernst, formerly of the Romance Language Depart- 
ment at the University of Wisconsin, has been made director of 
the Institute of French Education at the Pennsylvania State 
College, and will be in charge of the French summer school of 
that institution this year. 

Doiia Concha Espina, the celebrated Spanish novelist, will 
visit the United States this spring as “artistic envoy” from Spain. 
She has received various appointments to lecture, will participate 
in the summer school at Middlebury College, and will lecture 
at Columbia in the fall. 

Rudolph Altrocchi, professor of Italian at the University of 
California, was elected president of the A.A.T.I. at the last 
annual meeting in Toronto. 

Eduard Prokosch has accepted an appointment as professor 
of German at Yale University. Albert Gabriel Feuillerat, of the 
wa of Rennes, has been appointed professor of French 
at Yale. 

Carl A. Krause of the Jamaica High School, New York, was 
recently honored by the “Verein deutscher Lehrer von New York 
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und Umgebung”’ in recognition of thirty-five years of service as 
teacher and writer on educational theory. 


New YorK 
The Modern Language Section of the N. Y. Society for the 

Experimental Study of Education met on November 24, with over 
100 teachers present. Program: ‘What Place Should Modern 
Languages Occupy in the Junior and Senior High School?” Philip 
Cox, New York Univ.—‘‘Résumé of the Activities of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study,’ Robert H. Fife, Columbia.—‘‘To 
What Extent does Oral and Aural Training Aid a Student to 
Read a Foreign Language?’”’ Hyman Alpern, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York.—Discussion of Buswell’s experiment in silent 
reading by Moses Barras. 

Mrs. SOPHIE SERINGHAUS, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Modern Language Association meeting as Round Table of the 
Penn. State Ed. Assoc. at Reading, Dec. 27-28, President L. L. 
Rockwell presiding. Program: “A Modern Language Question- 
naire and its Answers,” L. L. Rockwell.—‘‘Modern Language 
Achievements of Pennsylvania High School Graduates of June, 
1928,” Ben W. Wood, Columbia.—‘‘A Year’s Experimentation 
with Informational Material in Modern Languages,” Ralph W. 
Haller, Morris High School, N. Y.—Officers for 1929-30: Pres., 
L. L. Rockwell, Bucknell; Secy.-Treas., Miss B. L. Henry, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Editor of Bulletin, Margaret Hudson, West Phila- 
delphia High School. 


IpA E. WARDEN, Secretary 





























Among the Periodicals 











Hispania begins its twelfth volume in February with an im- 
posing number of 112 pages, much of whose matter derives from 
the last annual meeting of the A.A.T.S., including reports of 
officers and papers read at that meeting —The most substantial 
contribution to the number is the 32-page article by Aurelio M. 
Espinosa (in Spanish) on “El Romancero,’’ which the author 
modestly calls “‘no una contribucién cientffica sino une exposicién 
doctrinal y popular.” He then divides his material into five 
classes: I. Los romances histéricos; II. Los romances fronterizos 
(o de las guerras de Granada); III. Los romances carolingios; 
IV. Los romances novelescos; V. Los romances eruditos y los 
romances artisticos. The discussion is well documented and em- 
bellished with quotations, and flowers into the following eulogy 
near its close: 


El romancero espafiol es la poes{a narrativa, popular-nacional, por excelencia 
de la literatura espafiola. Por su origen, por su historia y por su caracter eminente- 
mente realista lleg6 a expresar mejor que cualquier otro género poético las am- 
biciones, los sentimientos, el alma verdadera del espfritu nacional. Es la quinta 
esencia del carActer espafiol, una expresién emocional de su naciente vida nacional, 
de sus glorias pasados, una contribucién de valor permanente a la literatura 
universal, 


—In speaking to ‘Things are not what they seem,” H. G. Doyle 
warns against complacent acceptance of our present situation, 
and calls upon language teachers to defend their faith in the 
cultural mission of foreign language study. If we attempt defence 
on materialistic grounds, we are lost——J. Warshaw speaks of 
“Departments of Spanish” and makes a strong plea for the estab- 
lishment of separate and independent Spanish departments in 
our collegiate institutions. Theoretically, it would seem, there 
is little to be said against such a procedure, and it may be assumed 
that French and Spanish will part company, administratively 
speaking, more and more as time goes on.—In “Unscientific 
Aspects of ‘Scientific’ Analysis,’ Marion J. Hay subjects to 
searching criticism some recent pronouncements on the subject 
of foreign language study made by Bobbitt, Charters, and 
Snedden, three of the most prominent of the “educationist”’ 
opponents of our subject. Many of us have been feeling for some 
time that language teachers should familiarize themselves with 
the polemic literature emanating from departments of education 
and school supervision and directed against foreign language 
instruction, with a view to preparing suitable statements in 
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rebuttal: the writer welcomes the present article as a step in the 
right direction—J. H. Nunemaker, in ‘‘The Teaching of Spanish 
Grammar,” pleads for more thorough training of the student in 
that branch of the subject.— Under the heading ‘Literary Periodi- 
cals,’ C. E. Anibal writes a valuable short article on the painter 
Goya, whose anniversary (he died in 1828) has given rise to a 
considerable number of publications in Spain and elsewhere. 

L’Etudiant Frangais turns to the south of France in its two 
most recent numbers, presenting “‘La Provence” in January and 
“Provence et Languedoc” in February. The January number 
brings in references to Petrarch and his Laura, to Frédéric Mistral 
and his celebrated epic Mireillo; the February number has much 
to say about Carcassonne, which recently celebrated its bi- 
millennium with great pomp and display. 

The Wisconsin Bulletin for February contains an abridged 
presentation of an address delivered by B. Q. Morgan before the 
modern language section of the W.T.A. at Milwaukee last Novem- 
ber under the heading ‘‘The Technique of Classroom Translation.” 
To our knowledge, this is the first time that particular phase of 
the problem of translation has been formally discussed, apart from 
the little article of Mabel Daggett in this Journal, XI: 513. In 
view of the large amount of translation that is actually being done 
in our classrooms, it would seem eminently proper to devote some 
thought to the ways in which it can best be done. In the same 
number, Hugh A. Smith sets forth his views as to oral work and 
the Natural Method with vigor and incisiveness, taking issue 
with a previous article in the same bulletin. Such discussions are 
often most helpful in clarifying issues and getting down to actuali- 
ties of classroom work which only too easily hide behind the 
generalities of methodological doctrine. 

Le Petit Journal for Feb. 15 has an interesting series of little 
articles on “‘Les vieilles rues de Paris” with an attractive drawing 
of a shop in Old Paris; some of the odd names are cited, such as 
Rue des Mauvaises-Paroles, de la Bonne-Morue, du Chat-qui- 
Péche, du Trop-qui-va-dure, de la Femme-sans-Téte, du Puits- 
qui-parle, and others. We share the satisfaction of those who 
approve of the decision of the Commission de Vieux Paris that 
these names shall be preserved.—Another page deals with the 
Paris subway, “‘Le Métro.””—On a third page there is some account 
of Edmond About, the centenary of whose birth was celebrated 
last year—The number for March 1 contains a practical article 
on “Poésie et Versification,” with some delightful illustrations 
of verses composed of one, two, and more syllables, up to twelve. 
The one-syllable verses are worth quoting: 


Fort Sort 
Belle Fréle! 
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Elle Quelle 
Dort. Mort. 


As a supplement to this number, there is a large picture represent- 
ing ‘‘La vie dans un port de mer,” with a list of the objects appear- 
ing in it, to a total of 147. Our experience with this sort of teaching 
material has not been overly happy; but if you like this sort of 
thing, then this is the sort of thing you will like. Of the ingenuity 
which is here displayed, there can be no sort of question. 

El Eco for March 1 deals largely with the great Spanish Ibero- 
American expositions of 1929: one in Seville, the other in Bar- 
celona. There are numerous attractive illustrations, including 
pictures of the various pavilions devoted to the South American 
countries. 

The German Quarterly for January opens with an article en- 
titled “‘What Price Vocabulary Frequencies?” in which William R. 
Price questions the value of the ““German Frequency Word Book” 
issued under the auspices of the Modern Foreign Language Study 
—and, by implication, of other similar compilations. We commend 
his discussion to the attention of all who take an interest in such 
problems, for we agree that in the near future there must be some 
general agreement as to whether such lists shall be made effective 
in our teaching, or be relegated to the back shelves of the teacher’s 
library. It may not be impertinent to remind readers of the 
article by Walter Wadepuhl in this Journal for October 1923, in 
which he showed that 20 of the commonest beginning German 
books had a total vocabulary range of 3500 words, but only 227 
words incommon. Similar conditions doubtless prevail in the other 
languages, and are surely unfortunate. The frequency word lists 
ought to lead to a much larger groundwork of common vocabulary 
in beginners’ books.—G. H. R. O’Donnell writes of “‘Gerstickers 
‘Fusspartie’ nach St. Louis zu Weihnachten 1839.”—Theodore B. 
Hewitt writes ‘In Defense of the Survey Course,’”’ pointing out 
that it is widely in use in English and French departments, and 
testifying to satisfactory personal experience with it.—Mark 
Waldman sets forth “Some Thoughts on the Teaching of the 
Drama,” deprecating the premature reading of classical German 
drama, and making practical suggestions for the actual conduct 
of drama classes in colleges. Here too he thinks the classics should 
not come first but second, following some reading of modern plays 
in which students are likely to take a more vital interest. For the 
high school he advocates dramatization by the pupils. 

The Monatshefte for February open with the fourth of Eduard 
Prokosch’s articles on ‘“‘Sprachgeschichte und Sprachunterricht,” 
the special topic this time being “Die germanischen und die 
deutschen Konsonanten.” In masterly condensation, the principal 
consonantal developments in German are passed in review, and 
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the author makes a strong plea for their practical utilization in 
the classroom. He believes that students will be profoundly 
interested by such matters, and that they will get a much stronger 
hold on the living language in consequence.—Kuno Francke pays 
a tribute to Carl Schurz, the centenary of whose birth is being 
celebrated this year both in America and Germany.—E. K. J. H. 
Voss writes an appreciation of Lessing, in commemoration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of his birth—H. H. Fick outlines the 
life and work of Martin Schmidhofer, who taught for many years 
in this country, and was an active and energetic leader in German 
pedagogy.— Lilian L. Stroebe gives advice as to “‘How to Prepare 
a Reading Lesson,’’ with admirable detail and clarity.—Otto 
Koischwitz, under the title “Zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte,”’ 
presents a very valuable selected bibliography for students and 
teachers of German literature, stressing particularly those which 
are of especial value from a pedagogical point of view. 

The Bulletin of High Points for February is unusually rich in 
matter that possesses interest for our readers. Three articles deal 
with the use of prescribed word lists in Latin; much of their dis- 
cussion could be applied directly to modern language classes.— 
Marius Carpenter writes about “‘Teaching Languages by Means 
of Dictation and Aural Comprehension Exercises.” Pointing out 
that dictation and aural comprehension tests have become a 
fixed feature of the Regents’ examinations, he gives suggestions 
as to how classwork in these forms of drill can best be handled.— 
Paul Radenhausen reports on “Technical German and French’’ 
in the Brooklyn Technical High School, finding that a utilitarian 
approach to the language does not prevent cultural understanding 
or interest. 

Das Deutsche Echo continues to present a large amount of 
interesting matter in attractive form. Well chosen illustrations 
add to the appeal of the little magazine, which should appear in 
every German schoolroom, also in the school library. 

Der Deutsche Gesellschafter, published by the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft of Northwestern University, has just come to our desk. 
This is a four-page printed affair, edited by students with faculty 
advice. There is almost no local or other news presented, the 
number consisting in the main of little informational articles on 
such topics as “Der Erlkénig,” ‘“‘Carlyles Gebrauch der deutschen 
Sprache in ‘Sartor Resartus’,” and the like. A feature we have 
not observed in other periodicals of this type is the employment 
of brief significant quotations from German authors to fill in the 
odd spaces. 

The News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education 
for February, in accordance with its new policy, has a leading 
article by S. H. Duggan, “The Modern Spirit in German Education 
Today.” Mr. Duggan feels that a liberal spirit of reform is 
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actively at work in German educational circles, particularly in 
the elementary school. The stronghold of conservatism, on the 
other hand, is the secondary school, which has so far not yielded 
greatly to the new movements in education. 

The National Geographic Magazine for March is wholly 
Spanish, containing the following articles: ‘‘Seville, More Spanish 
than Spain,” by Richard Ford, with 35 illustrations; “On the 
Bypaths of Spain,” by Harry A. McBride, with 52 illustrations; 
“Color Camera Records from Spain,’’ by Gervais Courtellemont, 
being 40 natural color photographs from Andalusia, northern 
Spain, and the Mediterranean shore; “Barcelona, Pride of the 
Catalans,’ by Harriet C. Adams, with 32 illustrations. 

V. A. C. Henmon writes in the Journal of Educational Research 
for February on ‘‘Some Significant Results of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study.” This article deals chiefly with the achievement 
tests devised under the auspices of the Study, and the information 
gleaned from their administration in various parts of the United 
States and Canada; he brings out such matters as overlapping of 
distribution, school and class variation, differences in achievement, 
consistency in certain schools, test scores vs. teachers’ marks, and 
prognosis experiments. 

“Matters of Moment” in School and Society for February 2, 
is a cloak for some witty and whimsical chat about travel and 
study abroad, probably by William McAndrew. It is worth 
reading. 

General articles likely to interest our readers are as follows: 

France. Cote d’Or. H. M. Tomlinson. Sat R Lit 5:462-3. 
Dec. 8. —Detheatricalized drama. G. J. Nathan. Am Merc 16: 
116-7. Jan. —Letter from France. Sat R Lit 5: 557. Dec. —Paris 
letter. P. Morand. Dial 86: 132-6. Feb. —Marriage problem in 
recent French lit. H. W. Church. Am J Soc 34: 465-79. Nov. 

Germany. The legend of Faust and Mephistopheles. Mentor, 
Feb. 1929. 

South America. Bound for Rio and the Equator. il Liv Age 
335: 458-60. Feb. —Latin America Hoover is seeing. bibl il Lit 
Dig 99: 30-9. Dec. 22. —South American Switzerland. F. H. 
Dodge. il Pan Am M 14: 215-19. Dec. —Winter travel play- 
grounds. il Lit Dig 99: 64-7. Dec. 15. 

Spain. Spain opens its doors. il R of Rs 79: 142-7. Feb. — 
Three Latin sisters. S. de Madariaga. For Aff. 7: 301-7. Jan. 
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Holiday courses in Europe for 1929 are completely listed in a 
booklet published by the League of Nations’ Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation; information is given as to subjects of instruction, 
fees, diplomas, facilities for travel and residence, etc. The pam- 
phlet sells for fifty cents, and can be obtained of the World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

A summer school at Rio de Janeiro, especially for North 
American students, is now under active discussion, Dr. Carlos 
Delgado of the Brazil Research School having recently come to 
this country to make a preliminary canvass of the possibilities. 
The tentative plan is to give courses in English on the history, 
geography, institutions, and social conditions of Brazil; also ex- 
cursions would be organized to surrounding places of interest. 
We shall await further announcements with mild scepticism; if 
one plans to travel so far by sea, he is likely to prefer Europe to 
a South American country which does not even speak Spanish, 
but Portuguese. As to the climate, we are assured that Brazil has 
its mildest weather, with temperature of about 65°F. during our 
summer. 

Accrediting of American graduates is adopted in principle by 
the University of London, the Senate of which has voted to 
exempt from matriculation examinations all those who hold degrees 
from institutions on the list approved by the Association of 
American Universities. These reciprocal concessions are of pro- 
found bearing on international goodwill. 

International conferences to be held this summer include 
the following: Twenty-first Esperanto Congress at Budapest, 
Aug. 2-9; Triennial Conference of the International Federation ' 
of University Women at Geneva, Aug. 7-15; Congress of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Students at Budapest, Aug. 8-22: 
Annual Congress of the International University League of 
Nations Federation at Geneva, August or September. 

Internationa! understanding abroad is substantially advanced 
by a recent action of the British Head Masters’ Conference, the 
most important of the English teachers’ associations. Meeting at 
Christmas time in London, the conference voted to enter into 
friendly relations, as soon as possible, with similar associations 
of German teachers, to promote mutual understanding of each 
other’s educational systems in the interest of international good- 
will. Lord Eustace Percy, British minister of education, sent a 
message to the meeting, at which the German ambassador to 
Great Britain was present, emphasizing the point that there were 
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more important objectives than the mere comparison of edu- 
cational systems. The understanding of other nations is acquired 
not by the study of systems, but by the mastery of their languages 
and literatures. 

Foreign prize awards include the following: the Gerhart 
Hauptmann prize for 1929 went to the young poet Heinrich Hauser 
for his novel entitled ‘‘Brackwasser.”—The prize of the Wiirttem- 
berg Goethebund for 1928 was awarded to Paul Sakmann for his 
work entitled ‘‘Ralph Waldo Emersons Geisteswelt.’—The 
Munich poetry prize (3000 marks) went to Willy Seidel—The 
Vittorio Emanuele II prize was awarded by the University of 
Bologna to Guido Calgari, a secondary-school teacher, for a work 
on the relation between science and philosophy.—The prizes of 
the Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung (3000 marks each) for the best 
short stories were awarded to Bert Brecht, Georg Britting, Otto 
Ehrhart, Ernst Zahn, and Arnold Zweig.—The Kleist Prize for 
1928 went to Anna Seghers of Berlin for two novelettes, ‘“‘Aufstand 
der Fischer von St. Barbara,”’ and ‘“‘Grubetsch.”’ 

The association of German librarians will meet this year in 
Kénigsberg near the end of May. The principal topic is to be 
catalog problems, and it is to be hoped that initial steps may be 
taken toward the adoption of the card catalog system for German 
libraries. 

Library resources in the European countries are given by an 
exchange as follows: 


Libraries Volumes 
eee ee 160 29,500,000 
France. ; 111 19,800,000 
England.... aio sees , 101 17,000,000 
Italy... 85 13,300,000 
Austria. . 32 3,000,000 
Poland. 14 2,800,000 
Spain. . ; 14 2,500,000 


Taxing the alumnus is a clever Italian innovation. All those 
who hold higher degrees and are engaged in the profession to 
which that degree entitles them must fill out an information blank 
and return it to the alma mater plus the Italian equivalent of $1.30. 
— thus secured is to be used for upkeep of buildings and 
the like. 

A monument to the alphabet is to be erected in Turkey, the 
first of its kind. It will be a marble shaft, bearing the 28 letters 
of the newly adopted Latin A B C engraved on it in gold, and 
erected at Seraglio Point at the entrance to the Golden Horn. It 
was at this spot that Ghazi delivered his midnight speech on 
August 10, 1928, proclaiming the doom of the Arabic alphabet 
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in Turkey. This date inaugurates a national holiday, to be called 
Alphabet Day. 

A tribute to German was paid by Lord Eustace Percy, British 
minister of education, in a recent statement quoted by an ex- 
change: “If I were asked what one subject I should like to see 
more strongly represented in the curriculum of our schools, a sense 
of my own deficiencies might lead me to name the classics; my 
knowledge of the needs of the Empire might oblige me to name 
biology; but if I were guided by the memory of what meant most 
to me as a boy, I should name the German language.” 

Language simplification has taken another long step forward 
through the successful work of an international commission con- 
sisting of nearly 100 scholars and headed by H. H. Bender, pro- 
fessor of Indo-Germanic philology at Princeton. The survey in 
question was made at the instance of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co., the point being to facilitate the mechanical setting of type 
for some 40 different languages of Europe and Asia. The recom- 
mendations of the commission, which involved the elimination of 
some characters, the simplification of others, will not only aid 
commercial printing; it is expected that the consequent reduction 
of manufacturing costs may make possible the publication of 
many scholarly works. 

Selma Lagerléf has been signally honored in connection with 
her 70th birthday (Nov. 20, 1928); she received the gold medal 
from the King of Denmark, was given an honorary Ph.D. by the 
University of Greifswald, and was elected an honorary member of 
the Gesellschaft fiir deutsches Schrifttum in Berlin. 

An academic information bureau in Germany has just been 
called to our attention; it is called Deutsche Akademische 
Auslandsstelle, and is located at Kaitzerstrasse 2, Dresden. This 
bureau publishes an English guidebook to the German universities, 
giving detailed and practical information with regard to courses, 
fees, expense of living, etc., and stands ready to answer further 
inquiries upon request. It also desires to give information to 
German students about American conditions, and begs our higher 
institutions of learning to send it their catalogs and bulletins of 
information. This seems to us a worthy enterprise that deserves 
support. 

Recent deaths announced from abroad include: Emilio 
Ramirez Angel, who died on Nov. 28 in Madrid at the age of 46. 
He was primarily a novelist and essayist, but had also tried his 
hand at the drama. His first novel, “La tirana,” appeared in 1907; 
other outstanding novels are: “Los ojos obiertos,” “‘Después de 
la siega,” ‘“‘Caperucita Lépez,” ‘La vida de siempre,” “‘Madrid 


sentimental,” ‘El perfecto casado.’-—Leon Kellner died on the 
6th of December in Vienna at the age of 72. He had lived for many 
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years in Czernowitz as professor of English, and was the author 
of a “History of North American Literature,” and of a ‘History 
of English Literature in the Age of Queen Victoria.” 
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Review Editors: for French, James B. Tharp, University of 
Illinois; for German, Peter Hagboldt, University of Chicago; for 
Spanish and Italian, H. G. Doyle, George Washington University. 
All books intended for review in this Journal should be sent to the 
Managing Editor. 


Puttrep H. CouRCHMAN AND CHARLES E. Youne, French Literature 
in Outline. The Century Company. 

Professors Churchman and Young have attempted to present, 
according to their foreword, the “‘essential facts” of French litera- 
ture “in a form, clear, brief, accurate, readable and systematic, 
but unpretentious.”” The book is written primarily for use in 
survey classes but is designed to serve also as a handbook for those 
who desire summary information concerning outstanding French 
writers and literary movements. 

The material, carefully organized, is divided into 5 parts: 
1, a brief list of landmarks in French history (3 pages); 2, a brief 
synopsis (27 pages) of French literature and history, comprising 
an outline of literary movements, by centuries and by genres, with 
one-sentence-characterizations of outstanding authors and a brief 
outline of the historical background for each period; 3, an outline 
of French literature and history (208 pages), the essential part 
of the book, to be discussed more in detail below; 4, a summary 
of the development of important types in French literature (18 
pages), useful as a review outline of the material in part 3, but 
too brief to serve, as the authors suggest, as an outline of material 
for more advanced genre courses; 5, a list of definitions (13 pages) 
of literary and historical terms occurring in part 3, explained here 
more fully than in the general text; 6, a list of ‘guiding questions” 
(22 pages), presenting topics that “the thoughtful student should 
have in mind, as he reads the works of great French writers.” 
There is also an adequate index of the material in parts 3, 4, and 5. 

The material in part 3, the main portion of the book, is arranged 
chronologically and divided, somewhat arbitrarily, into the 
following periods: The Middle Ages to 1328; the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries; the Sixteenth Century; the Seventeenth 
Century, divided into three periods, 1600-1660, 1660-1685, 1685- 
1715; the Eighteenth Century, divided into three periods, 1715- 
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1750, 1750-1789, 1789-1799; the Nineteenth Century, divided 
into three periods, 1799-1830, 1830-1850, 1850-1890; and, finally, 
the Modern Period, 1890-1926. Each of these periods is preceded 
by a useful outline of the historical background and followed by 
a short but stimulating summary of literary movements in other 
countries. The treatment of the literary material within each of 
the chronological! periods is by genres, preceded in the case of each 
century by an introductory discussion of the spirit of the century 
as a whole. The plan is carefully worked out and the material 
is accurately arranged and, in the main, clear. This grouping has 
the disadvantage of spreading the consideration of certain authors 
of diversified interests, such as Voltaire and Victor Hugo, over a 
number of separate sections, but a more unified treatment of the 
movements to which they belong is obtained. The division of the 
eighteenth century at 1750 entails, however, an unfortunate 
interruption of the discussion of Voltaire and of the philosophic 
movement in general. 

The handling of individual authors and literary tendencies 
is generally satisfactory, although the present critic would have 
preferred, particularly for the benefit of survey classes, the 
omission of some of the lesser names and more adequate treatment 
of certain outstanding writers, notably of Moliére. The inclusion 
of dates of the more important works would also be desirable. 
The authors have succeeded in condensing into the smallest 
possible space a large amount of information and in summing up 
in a few sentences the spirit of an epoch and the genius of a writer. 
At times, however, their statements are too terse to be clear to 
beginners. I doubt whether the reference to the ‘‘simultaneous 
setting’ of the mystery plays (p. 90) will be understood by in- 
experienced readers. I doubt, also, whether the statement that 
Chateaubriand ‘extended and transformed interest in nature” 
(p. 172) will suggest to those unfamiliar with Chateaubriand’s 
prose his intensely subjective attitude towards nature. A similar 
criticism applies to the statement of Mme de Staél’s ideas on 
criticism. A number of omissions, particularly in the chapters 
devoted to the nineteenth century, seem unfortunate. I find no 
adequate summary of the purpose and scope of the Comédie 
Humaine, no mention of the “roman expérimental” in connection 
with Zola (the reference to the “difference between the laboratory 
and the novel” would be understood only by one familiar with 
Zola), nor of the ‘‘tranche de vie’ type of play in the discussion of 
Becque, nor of the symbolistic tendencies in Baudelaire. One might 
question also the classing of Lamartine as a precursor of romanti- 
cism and one wonders if he really was “comparatively forgotten” 
as early as the “coming of Hugo.”’ The influence of Scott on the 
historical novel might at least have been mentioned. There are 
also a few minor errors of detail, such as the statement (p. 188 
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that Antony persuaded Adéle to elope with him and the printing 
(p. 31) of E. Mérimée for Prosper Mérimée. On the whole, how- 
ever, French Literature in Outline is a well planned and well 
executed manual that should prove to be a satisfactory text for 
use in introductory courses in French literature and a useful book 
for the general reader who wishes to obtain a summary knowledge 
of the essential facts of French literary history. 
FRANCIS B. BARTON 
University of Minnesota 


EmILt—E Matakis, Intermediate French Functional Grammar and 

Conversation. Henry Holt, New York. xii+240 pp. 

Most teachers will be attracted by this sensible little volume, 
which presents a very adequate instrument for second-year review 
in high-school work. 

“Each of the twenty-four lessons is divided into five parts: 
1. French Reading Exercise; 2. Grammar Review (Grammaire); 
3. Exercises in Functional Grammar (Exercices Grammaticaux); 
4. Questionnaire for Conversation; 5. Exercises in Free and Formal 
Composition (Exercices Supplémentaires).”” This is taken from 
the author’s preface. It is for the critic to add that each lesson, 
clustered about certain grammatical facts, provides excellent 
drill and generally interesting opportunity for the application of 
rules reviewed. 

The features above indicated may be commented on as follows: 

1. The reading at the beginning of each lesson is generally in 
dialog form. These passages are vivacious, natural, clever, and 
extremely practical. They center about a year of school experience 
and include such elements as: La rentrée, l’immatriculation, le 
déjeuner, les cours, une partie de football, les vacances de Noél, 
les jeux de salon, le courrier, au théatre, les universités de France. 

2. In the grammatical sections, the author abandons the trite 
presentation of the article first, and in general achieves a greater 
interest by shuffling his cards a bit. He does not exhaust his 
grammatical subject in one lesson, but deals it out successively, 
alternating adjectives and pronouns and verbs. Of the latter, 
irregulars are parcelled out, a few to each lesson, and with a proper 
dosage of “‘idiotismes.”’ 

3. There is a good series of modern type exercises in the third 
section of each lesson. Questions are short and varied, and should 
prove very effective in maintaining a high degree of class-room 
attention. There are the usual ‘‘remplacements de tirets,”’ quick 
oral translations, grammatical manipulations, etc. 

4-5. The last two sections in each lesson present the con- 
ventional questionnaire, though with an appeal to the student’s 
own experience, and a proposed subject for simple free composition. 
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The material in each lesson is too great to be covered in one 
period, but the amount is not unwieldy and the book should prove 
adaptable to varying needs and programs. The critic should stress 
particularly three features that make this review text different 
from others at present available, and perhaps preferable for the 
work of certain types of teachers. 

a. The rules in the Grammar Review (2) are all stated and ex- 
pounded in simple French. A careful reading of these wins a 
teacher readily to this method. There is something re-invigorating 
in having the old invalid of a rule, much shattered by exposure 
to a year’s blundering, presented in fresh horizon-blue garb. 
Especially to be recommended are the author’s presentation of 
the imperfect (Lesson 16), the difference between “neuf” and 
“nouveau” (p. 51), the comparative tables of omission and use of 
articles (pp. 106-7). To many teachers the statement (p. 140) 
on the current conversational use of the imperfect subjunctive 
will prove to be interesting tidings. Where the rule given entirely 
in French would be too cumbersome if exceptions and deviations 
were included, the author has sensibly placed a footnote in English 
containing the necessary additions. A good example of this is on 
page 88, in connection with the type: ‘‘ce livre est 4 moi, ce livre 
est le mien.”’ This procedure simplifies the rules, and really invites 
an earlier use of the book. 

b. The much-abused exercise of translation from English to 
French in the body of the lesson is here wisely minimized. Short 
drill work only is offered, but heavier types of sentences are found 
in complete array in the back of the book, one good section for each 
lesson. The stress and strain of this sort of work is therefore left 
to the teacher’s wise discretion. He can ignore or emphasize, as 
he chooses. 

c. Where most books of this type end, the author continues 
with a supplementary exercise in free composition, which will 
appeal to the practical sense of the teacher as well as to the in- 
ventive instinct of the student. 

Finally, the author is to be commended for including in his 
English-French vocabulary, right with the words in question, 
page and paragraph references to rules and examples concerning 
them. Such a vocabulary, more difficult to prepare, increases 
infinitely its usefulness to the diligent user. 

There are no obvious misprints to report. One wonders why 
the author chooses “noir” for the color of his Freshman “calottes” 
(p. 8). On page 53, reference is made to paragraph six of the 
lesson, but the reviewer could find no such paragraph. On page 
60, similarly for paragraph eight. 

The only serious criticism of this review book is that for college 
purposes the single lesson (XXIII) on the timid subjunctive is 
entirely inadequate. The present critic will always maintain his 
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belief that this cautious tense is unrighteously outlawed from first 
year high-school work, where it belongs as much as it does to 
the current speech of the French youngster. Children of eight 
and ten “over there” read it and use it. Why do we in America 
so exorcise it? Is it un-American to express uncertainty? Or is it 
a subtle inhibition of our emotional display? Or more likely, can 
it be that our native English disregard for this delicate mood has 
influenced our pedagogic procedure in a foreign language? What- 
ever be the cause, the reviewer still hopes in his life time to see an 
elementary high-school book which will include amidst its first- 
year materials a presentation of the simpler aspects of this very 
natural verb form. 

On all counts, then, this review by Dr. Malakis can be heartily 
recommended for use in second-year high-school work. It ranks 
with the best books now available. 

Harry Kurz 

Knox College 


Paul R. Pope, German for Beginners. H. Holt & Co., 1928. 


It is a pleasure to review a book which is written with a clear 
cut, definite purpose and which achieves what the introduction 
promises. Pope’s German for Beginners is planned to introduce the 
college student to the study of German. The objective of the first 
year of German in college is to give the students a reading knowl- 
edge, and the best way to acquire a reading knowledge is to 
practice the fundamentals of grammar in combination with as 
much oral work as possible. The great advantage of this beginners’ 
book is simplicity and brevity. The non-essentials are eliminated, 
but the grammatical material contained in the thirty-six lessons 
is quite sufficient for ordinary reading and it can be covered easily 
in one college year. 

The first chapter of the book contains preliminary exercises, 
using English and German cognates and introducing the student 
to practical philology. This lesson pleases me particularly, because 
college students should use their minds from the beginning and 
learn to read German without continually using a dictionary. In 
the preliminary chapter students learn how to find the meaning 
of compound words. To my disappointment, I did not find 
exercises of that kind in other parts of the book. Of course any 
wide awake teacher will use an occasional chapter from Hagboldt’s 
Building the German Vocabulary, but as we must admit that not 
all the members of our profession are wide awake, exercises in 
word formation should find a place in a beginners’ book. 

Each lesson consists of a connected German text which con- 
tains illustrations of the grammatical principle to be studied in the 
lesson. These German texts are, in my opinion, the most important 
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part of the book and they deserve high praise. They are written 
in excellent, fluent German, without slang expressions and yet 
not stilted. It is German which can be used in good society, not 
only by a man, but also by a lady. The author seems to apologize 
in the introduction for their simplicity and “‘unliterary character.” 
Such an apology is unnecessary. Any experienced and thorough 
teacher knows that you cannot discuss ‘‘die Innerlichkeit der 
deutschen Seele’’ before you know your strong verbs, and you 
cannot understand Gundolf’s Goethe before you master conditional 
sentences. 

In connection with the German text, there are exercises of all 
kinds. I am glad to see that the author has made only moderate 
use of those exercises in which endings are to be inserted. We all 
know that the first owner of the book will write these inflections 
into the book, and then, right or wrong, they will be handed down 
to the following generations. I am disappointed that the author 
did not take the trouble to make connected passages for translation 
from English into German instead of giving very short, dis- 
connected phrases. 

The German texts are very suitable for oral work and free 
composition of all kinds. A few additional suggestions about how 
to reproduce the stories might be added in the next edition. It 
seems to me rather monotonous to say “Erzihlen Sie die Ge- 
schichte—.”’ Some slight variation, such as ‘‘Erzihlen Sie die 
Geschichte, als ob Sie der Held der Geschichte wiren, or als ob 
Sie eine der Personen in der Geschichte wiren....’’ might be 
used. Of course any inventive teacher will vary such exercises, 
but again we have to admit that all teachers are not inventive, and 
some such suggestions in the book might prove helpful. Each 
lesson discusses the grammatical material in German and gives 
an excellent summary in English. The grammatical terms used 
in the German explanations are all of Latin origin and can be 
understood by all students. There are just a few German terms, 
like Einzahl, Mehrzahl, Zukunft, which should in any case be 
included in an active vocabulary. The book is meant to be used 
in connection with an easy reader, and later on in connection with 
easy texts, and it gives an excellent foundation in grammatical 
principles and active vocabulary. 

LILIAN L. STROEBE 

Vassar College 


Emite Henriot, L’Art de former une Bibliothéque. Paris, Dela- 
grave, 1928. 166 pages. 
This book must be brought to the attention of our readers. 
It can render services which very few other books can. 
Impossible to prepare a selection like this without arousing 
some protests. The writer is puzzled in many cases: in the very 
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first table, on ‘‘Le Roman,” he wonders why, if Tristan et Iseult, 
and La chronique de Charles 1X are given as ‘‘romans,”’ the Chanson 
de Roland is not given also; why Clarissa Harlowe is given; why 
Rousseau’s Emile is given; why Vigny’s Cing-Mars is given as a 
third rank novel while Daphné by the same author is given rank 
in second class. Again, he wonders whether, although agreeing 
with E. Henriot that literary genres are often merely artificial 
lines of demarcation, the Chapter “‘Poésie” should contain, with 
all the lyric poets, also Corneille’s and Racine’s and Moliére’s plays, 
and Rostand’s plays, and Piron’s Métromanie. Or further, 
whether it will not be a bit surprising to some to find that, a differ- 
ent chapter being made of ‘“Essayists’’ and of ‘Moralists,”’ 
Montaigne, the author of the Essais, should head the list of the 
Moralists, and Calvin should head the list of the Essayists? Why 
the name of Ducros should be omitted in a bibliography of Rous- 
seau; why Brunot’s Histoire de la Langue Frangaise should simply 
be given with the date 1903; why V. Hugo should be given as 
an authority on English Literature in his William Shakespeare? 

With all that, the book is probably as good as it can be made 
by any one person, and it is needed badly to help us from being 
submerged in the flood of good literature that the world has pro- 
duced. We are so rich that we must always be reminded that 
above the good there is something even better, the excellent. This 
book constantly reminds us that while undoubtedly we have a 
right to personal preferences, it would be absurdly vain to forget 
that the verdict of humanity as a whole has a standard value 
which our own has not. 

Professors especially ought never to forget this lesson when they 
feel tempted to suggest to students, who are in no position to 
know of themselves, the books of their own preference, rather than 
those accepted as the best by the judgment passed by the higher 
vote of humankind. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 

Univ. of Pennsylvania 


ERNEST P£Rocuon, Le Livre des Quatre Saisons. Illustrations 
par Ray Lambert. Paris, Delagrave 1928. 384 pages. 

It is unfortunately true that there is a scarcity of French books 
for children—that is to say for children in this country. The 
volumes of “‘La Bibliothéque Rose,” and such literature, so charm- 
ing for young folks brought up with French family traditions, 
will hardly do here. American boys and girls will rather scorn 
the ‘‘childish’’ atmosphere in them. 

_ But here is a book which school teachers will do well to look 
into. It is absolutely young in spirit, in charm, and yet written 
in such a style that children will never feel that the author talks 
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down to them. Grown-ups will find much pleasure in it (the writer 
certainly did!). The bitter author of Creux de Maisons and of 
Néne has laid aside completely his philosophy of despair, to adopt 
the cheerful philosophy of the sage,—looking on life as the ‘‘Bon- 
homme LaFontaine”’: 


Une comédie a cent actes divers. 


In many places, the stories remind one very much of Kipling’s 
Jungle Books. Most of the time, however, these stories do not 
deal with animals in tropical or far away countries, but rather 
with our own domestic animals. They are very witty, clever 
interpretations of the gestures of dogs and cats, chickens and 
ducks, monkeys and parrots, even rats and mice. 

As the book is intended chiefly for young readers, there are 
very clear notes for unusual words. It can be taken just as it is 
in the American class-room. 

Le Livre des Quatre Saisons is published by one of the best 
French firms specializing in education books, which is one more 
guarantee of its sound pedagogical spirit. 

The illustrations are simple, but very skilful. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 

Univ. of Pennsylvania 


KATHARINE T. FORRESTER AND KATHLEEN D. Lory, Vistas de 
México. Allyn and Bacon, 1928. Pp. 121. 


An admirable book for beginners: interesting, cleverly con- 
structed, attractive in several ways and objectionable in none. 
Its vocabulary is not too extensive and has much valuable repeti- 
tion. Its tone is colloquial but not condescending; it is easy and 
engaging. English is not used at all and is not needed; the notes 
are few but sufficient, and offer additional matter for reading. The 
twenty-word vocabulary with each selection saves much thumbing; 
the Preguntas are pertinent. The twenty-six pictures are all 
perfectly reproduced, and the map of Mexico is surprisingly clear 
for a one-page map. This book has not been slapped together but 
is a matured product; it will be a comfort to teachers and a pleasure 
to pupils; it deserves general acceptance. 

S. L. MILLARD ROSENBERG 

University of California at Los Angeles 


ALEXANDRE Dumas, Le Comte de Monte-Cristo. Abridged and 
edited by EpGar Ewrnc BRANDON and LAURENCE HERVEY 
SKINNER. Holt, 1928. vii+291 pp. 

Fastidious, snobbish literati may turn up their noses at Alex- 
andre Dumas, but no one who has been confronted with the 
difficulties of early class-room reading material can doubt the 
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pedagogical advantages which his novels offer. Dumas at his best 
—and in Monte-Cristo he is at his best—is unexcelled as a medium 
through which to develop in the beginner that essential facility 
of instantaneous translation from prose into concrete imagery 
and the resultant consciousness of power, as well as what Professor 
Zdanowicz calls one of the “by-products” in the study of a foreign 
language, “Interest in the subject, pleasure in the training re- 
ceived.’’* 

In preparing an edition of a long novel, the process of abridg- 
ment presents a problem upon which the entire success of the 
edition depends. It has too often been the case that excellent 
material has been literally “‘butchered” by abridgment which was 
merely a matter of haphazard omission, and in consequence, many 
an unfortunate teacher concluded that the author was to blame. 
A successful abridgment is especially important in editing the 
novels of Dumas. They are too lengthy for class-room use and 
theycontain manycomplexities of plot which require simplification. 
That there is an art of abridgment, and that it exists in the editing 
of Dumas, is easily demonstrated by the masterly edition of Les 
Trois Mousquetaires by R. L. Hawkins, and the equally excellent 
edition of Le Comte de Monte-Cristo by Brandon and Skinner. In 
the latter, the unity of the story is never broken. The most 
judicious care has been exercised in preserving the natural con- 
tinuity of the rapid, smooth, and vivid prose. The omissions have 
been summarized: in French, and one is hardly aware of the fact 
that pages and pages of narrative have thus been bridged. The 
editors have very successfully centered the plot about the figure 
of the hero. 

In its mechanical make-up, this edition of Monte-Cristo leaves 
little to be desired. The direct-method exercises are well-balanced, 
the vocabulary is complete. Excellent annotations are very con- 
veniently placed at the bottom of each page, and four intelligible 
maps realize the editors’ purpose of “making the descriptions 
more vivid.’’ A helpful chronology of contemporary historical 
events is included. Finally, the whole tone of the book is enhanced 
by eight clear photographic illustrations depicting pertinent 
scenes such as the Chateau d’If, Marseilles, and parts of Paris. 

MAuRICE HALPERIN 

University of Oklahoma 


LABICHE AND MartTINn, La Poudre aux Yeux and LEGOUVE AND 
LaBicHE, La Cigale Chez les Fourmis. Edited with Intro- 
duction vii-ix; Text, pp. 3-106; Notes, pp. 107-118; Exercises 
pp. 119-134; and Vocabulary, pp. 135-176, by Noélia Dubrule, 
Ginn & Co., 1928. Price $.72. 


* Casimir D. Zdanowicz, “By-Products of Foreign Language Study,” MLJ, 
XIII, 267. 
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La Poudre aux Yeux, a classroom favorite, is edited with La 
Cigale Chez les Fourmis, an equally entertaining comedy alluding 
to La Fontaine’s fable of La Cigale et La Fourmi. The editor, whose 
object is to encourage oral French in the classroom, has chosen 
comedy, for ‘among other things a comedy is a conversation.”’ 

The well-known plots are still amusing, as the universality of 
the shortcomings of mankind guarantees their ready acceptance 
by all who appreciate good-natured irony. 

The adequate English notes and vocabulary deserve admirable 
mention. The exercises are meritorious in the “‘task of teaching 
our pupils living French,” as the list of questions encourages an 
elaboration of descriptive and character traits, demands personal 
opinion and analysis of the social order. Practical drill exercises 
in grammar are used, modeled after the new-type tests in which 
the pupil is instructed to supply the omitted word or phrase, to 
change the form of the verb, or to furnish the needed synonym or 
antonym. Numerous exercises in translation conclude this survey 
of grammar. 

French conversation may be energized by the use of these two 
comedies and their accompanying valuable suggestions in regard 
to method. 

LovuIsE Woop 

Miami University 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER, Ménagerie Intime. Edited with exercises, 
notes and vocabulary by Francois de la Fontainerie. Silver, 
Burdett & Co. vi+133 pp. 


The subject matter of this little book—there are only 72 pages 
of text—is one which will interest many people, especially young 
folks. It contains a history of the author’s various and varied pets 
originally prepared, so he announces on the first page, for the 
benefit of a gentleman of his epoch who was writing up literary 
animals, des animaux de lettres. How Gautier acquired his pets, 
adopted them into the family, observed and commented upon their 
traits, makes an entertaining story, told in that clear style and 
with that flavor of irony which we consider peculiarly French. 

There are six chapters in the book and these have been sub- 
divided by the editor into twenty-five lesson-units or assignments 
plainly indicated by numbers. The units are rather short and 
lend themselves to very intensive study, if so desired. The ques- 
tions which constitute the major part of the exercises, and which 
are so grouped as to correspond to these units, are printed at the 
bottom of the page below the text. At the end of each chapter is 
a hint for free composition, the student being asked to combine 
the answers to all the questions on the chapter so as to form a 
continuous narrative. 
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The questions have been put in the past indefinite tense, 
doubtless to afford practice in this form and to give a conversa- 
tional tone to the exercise. It is a pity that, having gone so far, the 
editor should have elected to put most of the questions in a stilted 
and awkward word-order which would certainly become monoto- 
nous and would jar on the teacher’s ears as well as give a wrong 
impression to students. The examples are all too frequent. On 
pages 8-9 are five in succession: 


59. Le perroquet que faisait-il pendant ce temps? 60. Son instinct que lui 
révélait-il? 61. Les yeux de la chatte que disaient-ils? 62. Monsieur Gautier que 
faisait-il? 63. Madame Théophile 4 quoi se délectait-elle? 

Other examples: page 5: 31. Tous les chats que l’enfant a possédés que 
sont-ils devenus?—page 43: 66. Zamore qu’est-ce qu’il est devenu?—page 64: 
4, Le seul cheval du Parnasse qu’est-ce qu’il est? 6. Selon lui, le cheval qu’est-ce 
qu'il est? 


Of course the teacher is at liberty to use the questions or not as 
he chooses or to reconstruct them. 

Aside from the interrogative forms in the questions there is 
little to criticize in the make-up of the book. The notes are good 
on the whole, the vocabulary ample, almost too elementary in 
fact, considering the character of the book itself. It is surely 
superfluous to put in /’, contraction of le, la, or au, contraction of 
a le and similar forms. The printing is clear and there are no 
typographical errors. 

In my opinion the book could be used better for supplementary 
reading outside of class than for classroom recitations. The text 
abounds in historical, mythological, Biblical, literary, and artistic 
allusions, not to speak of quite a number of foreign words, Greek, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish, all of which ought to be properly 
explained and not glided over in a recitation. It would mean a 
veritable explication de texte. I doubt if many classes would get a 
great deal of enjoyment out of the book if forced to stop and trace 
all these references. I do believe, though, that most young people 
would like to read about the antics of M. Gautier’s pets, and I 
feel that Mr. de la Fontainerie has done both teachers and pupils 
a service in putting at their disposal for the first time Ménagerie 
Intime. 

Rutu R. MAXWELL 

Oak Park & River Forest Township High School 

Oak Park, Illinois 


Bonp, Orto F., Terre de France—Premiéres Lectures. University 
of Chicago Press, 1928. 257 pp. 
“‘A first reader to be started with the tenth recitation of the 
(first year) course and to lead to extensive (outside) reading by 
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the twentieth..... The selections for reading and drill have 
been taken mainly from the works of well-known geographers and 
historians. .... Early reading is facilitated by the inclusion of 


inflected forms in the vocabulary, by the simplification of vocabu- 
lary and expression in the geographical selections, and by the 
expository nature of the material in general.’’ (Preface.) 

The reading material is divided into thirty chapters, each 
with a group of exercises for oral and written drill, and a list of 
works for supplementary reading. The chapters are obviously 
designed to be daily assignments, beginning with two pages of 
actual text, and gradually increasing so that the average reading 
lesson is about five pages. “The oral and written drills are short, 
varied, and direct; they are planned to develop a power of ex- 
pression proceeding from analysis and imitation rather than from 
the learning of grammatical axioms and re-translation.” (Preface.) 
Anyone who is familiar with Mr. Bond’s French grammars will 
at once recognize his drills: concise questions in French which 
demand active comprehension and repetition; pointed drills which 
seize upon a single construction, illustrate it and force the student 
to distinguish and use it, always working directly upon the text; 
the grouping of words and phrases likely to cause trouble because 
of apparent similarities; development of vocabulary by word- 
building, synonyms, antonyms, and the study of prefixes and 
suffixes. There are also special passages for pronunciation, dicta- 
tion, and phonetic transcriptions, as well as phonetic sections, 
verb drills, and suggested topics for free composition. The direc- 
tions are in French as are the footnotes to the text. In general the 
exercises are admirably calculated to realize the author’s purpose. 
Intelligently conceived and set forth, they will strike the students, 
not as puzzles to be solved, but rather as opportunities for the 
application of principles already understood. The teacher of 
Terre de France may safely mention to his students the famed 
clarity of the French language. 

The wisdom of geography in elementary French is open to 
question. The editor states categorically that it is “intensely 
interesting,” but the present writer feels that there are students 
who have an eager interest in French language and literature and 
who may nevertheless care very little to know the topography of 
the various French regions—their industries, popu!ation, natural 
resources, climate, ef cetera. To such students the detailed question- 
naires on this section (about 75 pages) might become drudgery. 
Even when used only for reading purposes, this type of material 
has its disadvantages. A study of an early chapter chosen at 
random revealed no less than thirty proper nouns (cities, rivers, 
départements, battles) of which ten might be familiar to the average 
student. In the same chapter the amount of unusual vocabulary 
was unduly large. Houillére, élevage, tissage, puits de mine, and 
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similar words to a total of twenty-seven were found in these three 
pages. It might well seem that “socialized study” comes at too 
high a cost, and that geography is interfering with French. 

The historical selections are doubtless of greater general 
interest, and of course their vocabulary is more normal. They are 
vivid, arresting accounts of the major events in French history, 
and by them many students will surely be led to do further reading 
chosen from the excellent lists appended to each chapter. Written 
by standard historians, practically untouched except for abridg- 
ment, these selections are decidedly more difficult than the usual 
first reader. Yet they are not too hard, when taken in small doses, 
except perhaps the selections from Michelet, whose contorted style 
makes him difficult even for third year students. 

A fair sampling of the Vocabulary shows it to be quite complete. 
It includes idiomatic and historical explanations, and phonetic 
transcriptions of difficult words. 

The whole composition of the book bespeaks careful prepara- 
tion and intelligent editing. It is agreeably illustrated by woodcuts, 
the type is large and clear, and there are but few mechanical errors. 
Mr. Bond has treated thoroughly and successfully his material; 
the use of it by other teachers is a matter of individual choice. 

ELTON HocKING 

The University of Wisconsin 


Lecturas Introductorias por Carlos Castillo. xit+ 139 pp. University 
of Chicago Press, 1928. 


The teacher who is striving to create an enthusiasm in his 
students for reading, to give them a stimulating introduction to 
Spain and her customs, as well as an insight into the psychology 
and character of the Spaniard, will welcome the new first year 
Spanish book by Carlos Castillo. 

The book is divided into fifteen lessons dealing with the 
geography, politics, history, leyendas, and romances of Spain. 
Every teacher of beginning Spanish has faced the problem of 
finding inspiring reading material. The average student finds fairy 
stories insipid and they give him nothing of real value or benefit. 
In Lecturas introductorias, however, there is such a multiple appeal 
to the student, and the material is so well selected, that it can not 
fail to inspire him to do further reading and to introduce him to 
Spain. 

The first chapters deal with El pais, and two excellent maps 
illustrate the reading material. One of the maps shows the prov- 
inces of Spain and the other the important cities. The following 
lessons deal with: “La lengua, el gobierno, la corte, la raza; such 
outstanding cities as Toledo, Segovia, Cordoba, Sevilla and 
Granada; a few of the best known Spanish legends such as Los 
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amantes de Teruel and La leyenda toledana. The concluding chapter 
is entitled La obra civilizadora de Espana, and sums up Spain’s 
part in the history of the world. 

Each lesson is divided into three parts—the text, the exercises 
covering it, and the Lecturas ampliativas. The latter is one of the 
outstanding advantages of the book. Naturally in a beginning 
book the amount of material presented has to be limited. At the 
end of each lesson, therefore, the author gives a well selected 
bibliography under the heading Lecturas am pliativas, the reading of 
which would give the student a more extensive knowledge of the 
subject matter treated in the text of the lesson. 

An interesting feature of the book is the presentation of new 
words. In addition to the very complete Spanish-English vocabu- 
lary at the bottom of each page, Mr. Castillo has explained in 
Spanish the most uncommon words and expressions appearing on 
that page —.e., 

p. 34 desde sus mocedades, desde mozo, joven 

p. 55 casucho, casa pobre y miserable 

p. 88 oropel, coza de poco valor y mucha apariencia, que imita 

al oro 

This review would be incomplete without some mention of the 
exercises found at the close of each lesson. They are all thought- 
provoking and pedagogically sound. We find among others a 
cuestionario, completion sentences, synopses of verbs in a complete 
sentence instead of merely the isolated verb, drill on ser and estar 
by the filling of blanks, substitution exercises, drill on vocabulary 
by antonyms and synonyms. The teacher has such a variety of 
exercises to choose from that grammatical drill should never become 
monotonous. By following carefully the author’s plan, the student 
will have had a complete and thorough grammatical review by the 
time he has finished the book. 

Last but not least, the book is very attractive in appearance. 
The type is easy to read and there are interesting prints at the 
beginning of each lesson which serve as a keynote of the text. For 
these reasons the reviewer feels that Lecturas introductorias will 
be gladly welcomed by teachers of beginning Spanish. 

CONSTANCE STANLEY 

Rockford College 


WHEELER, CARLETON A. and others, Enrollment in the Foreign 
Languages in Secondary Schools and Colleges of the United States. 
Compiled for the Modern Foreign Language Study with the 
coéperation of the Bureau of Education. xxi+453 pp. Mac- 
millan, 1928. 


Never, it may safely be asserted, has such an impressive body 
of statistics touching foreign language study been gathered under 
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one set of covers, and seldom have any enrollment figures been 
more painstakingly assembled or more illuminatingly presented. 
The story of this undertaking and the discussion of its significance 
cannot be fully given here: it must be left for the examination 
of the book itself. We can do no more than indicate the scope 
of the volume. 

In general, the title carries its own interpretation, and the book 
supplies the reality suggested by that heading; but what gives 
the figures their real significance is the comment and analysis 
that everywhere runs parallel to the rather formidable tables, 
pointing out the living situations that lie behind the cold figures, 
drawing effective contrasts and comparisons wherever possible, 
in short, making the figures /a/k. This interpretative plan accounts 
for the 16-page introduction which sets forth the method of the 
inquiry and leads to the statistical treatment of the public secon- 
dary schools. Table I shows the enrollments grouped by school 
types and size of communities, Table II groups them by size of 
schools, Table III by types of schools and combinations of lan- 
guages offered, with a special table for schools which offer Spanish 
and Latin, and Table IV shows the various grades and years of 
language study in ten typical states as well as in the country as 
a whole. These tables and their interpretation fill some 340 pages. 
There follow a few tables devoted to the private secondary schools, 
and then a more substantial allotment of space is given to the 
colleges and universities of the United States. Here the material 
is more diversified, and the number of tables goes to XVII. 

The temper of the compilers is well displayed by the following 
passage from the Foreword, which also throws some light on their 
conception of the entire undertaking: 

“The figures which follow are... . in a measure raw material 
needing other facts for their interpretation. Our presentation has 
accordingly been limited to such explanations and deductions as 
may promote an understanding of the tables in their most signifi- 
cant aspects..... We have been obliged to limit ourselves to 
those (relationships) which seemed to be the most obvious, as 
well as the most helpful as a basis for helpful interpretation. It is 
to be hoped that the tables which have been assembled will be 
given detailed study by experts from various angles of administra- 
tion and curriculum.” 

B. Q. MoRGAN 

University of Wisconsin 


F. G. G. Scumipt, Beriihmte Deutsche neuerer Zeit. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1929. 

This reader about representative makers of modern Germany 

1S opportune; it meets contemporary demand for biographical 

material and for information about a people determined to recover 
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from the effects of overwhelming defeat. All too little is generally 
known about the energetic idealism, the intellectual and moral 
forces which have made possible the revival of Germany against 
tremendous odds. Professor Schmidt here points the way to a new 
task and a new opportunity for departments of German in colleges 
and universities. He supplies good, idiomatic, easy reading 
material for second year students in a series of biographical 
sketches dealing with the following celebrities: Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, Walther Rathenau, Richard Strauss, Friedrich Ebert, 
Graf Ferdinand von Zeppelin, Paul Ehrlich, Paul von Hindenburg, 
Max Reinhardt, Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, Ricarda Huch, 
Rudolf Eucken, Gustav Stresemann, Karl Helfferich. The number 
of pages devoted to each varies from 10 to 13. In adapting the 
material from authoritative biographies the author has selected 
interesting facts and avoided all monotony of style and all purely 
technical content. 

But the facts are not always calculated to acquaint the reader 
with the subject’s personality. There are too many loose ends, 
too many items which must be considered relatively extraneous 
to short biographical sketches. It matters little how many children, 
sisters and brothers a celebrity had, what their names were and 
what became of them; this and other personal information clogs 
the story, misdirects attention and causes incoherence. The 
narrative runs ahead of itself instead of following things out in 
logical order. The sketch on Max Reinhardt is a notable exception. 
Of course, personal matters are permissible when they reveal a 
character, as in the cases of Hindenburg and Ehrlich. But the 
opening sketch on Hauptmann is encumbered with superfluous 
detail and omits much that is vital. Mere titles of works reveal 
nothing about the author. An elementary definition of naturalism 
followed by synopses to show how dramas like Die Weber and 
Florian Geyer conform to the naturalistic program would be in 
place here. 

Very few misprints occur. Hofmansthal, p. 48, and Berufs- 
stellung, p. 132, omit letters. The following words are omitted in 
the vocabulary: materiell, p.71; Balde, p.73; Dichtung, p. 106; 
Aktivismus, p. 116; geistig, p. 116; Wirtschaft, p. 135; genial, 
p. 138. The word ‘“‘popery,” used in the explanation of Kultur- 
kampf, p. 169, is given as opprobrious in the dictionary. 

The average high school student would probably not be greatly 
interested in the subject matter of this book, but it may be safely 
recommended for college classes. 

W. A. WILLIBRAND 

University of Okla. 
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THE GERMAN CONTEST 
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“Ubung macht den Meister.’”’ No less than fifteen translations 
submitted in the German contest survived the first elimination. 
This is clearly due to a growing realization of the difficulty of this 
fine art, and a more determined effort to grapple with its problems. 
Further evidence is afforded by the comments appended to some 
of the translations, containing references to authorities consulted, 
explanations of the translator’s procedure in doubtful cases, and 
even a certain amount of argument with the jury of award. It is 
not possible to reply to all these points, but the subjoined com- 
ments will take up most of the important ones. 





NATURALISM: ITS DEFENCE 
By Lupwic ANZENGRUBER 


He (the naturalist) spares us no outcry of sore distress, he spares us no exuber- 
ant outburst of wild joy. He drives not away from the corner misery that begs 
for compassion, he chases not off the street the drunkard who annoys everyone. 
All that he does for you with such unpleasant experiences is to shorten them, but 
only after you have already carried off the impression. Virtue and vice, strength 
and weakness plead their cause with him in their own way. He wants to bring life 
into books after one has lived it long enough according to books. 

He leads no one away from life, each one he leads in the middle of its broad 
highway, past wild romantic regions, peaceful villages, rich cities and poor settle- 
ments, dreary wastes and smiling fields; he spares you no stumbling-block, no rough- 
ness of the road, no tortuous winding; not to tire you, but to force upon you the 
knowledge that for all pilgrims, be it with easy effort or hard toil, the path could 
be made more passable. Therefore he does not turn aside, therefore he records 
faithfully each observation made of those who hasten along the street. He records 
all that he happens to hear, from the wicked curses of the impatient to the soft 
sighs of the resigned; all that impresses his eye, from the sweaty brow of the man 
who strides along heedless of fatigue to the pallid face of him who staggers on 
aimlessly, only to break down weary to death by the roadside. 

But yonder, where the road loses itself among graves, where the solace of a 
paradise that is yet to come breaks down before the agonies of death, there he 
stands alone with the humble proud self-confidence with which truth blesses all 
her servants. He removes the dying from the turmoil of the day and beds them 
in hallowed silence, he whispers intimately with them about old memories, so that 
they will not curse the sunlight into which they once awoke, and he interprets to 
them softly all these tremors and spasms as the last claims of each and every pain 
upon them, so that they will not fear the night into which they are about to enter, 
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slowly, gently, as the pulsebeats ebb away, the breath stops, and the heart stands 
still. 
Translated by Martha Nicolai. 


Comment. This entire passage is marked by a striking use of 
contrast and comparison, together with a fine employment of 
balanced and parallel phrases.—The title is not quite correct, for 
Anzengruber was no ‘“‘naturalist,’’ and what he is really defending 
is realism. Some translators felt this and substituted accordingly. 
—Jammer and Lust, Schrei and Jauchzen, weh and wild—the 
antitheses are effectively piled up. Some were disturbed by the 
shift from us in this sentence to euch in the next; we must assume 
Anzengruber to have been aware of this change of front and to 
have deliberately retained it—‘‘Wretchedness begging for pity”’ 
is good, but permits no parallel phrase; better is “‘misery which 
begs” and “the drunken man who annoys.” ‘‘Drunkard”’ is not 
quite correct.—weg haben means simply to “get.’’—For rhythmical 
reasons I should write ‘‘vice and virtue, strength and weakness.’ 
bei ihm really means ‘“‘in his works.’’ The idea is: he does not speak 
for them, but lets them speak for themselves.—For the next 
sentence ‘‘Stiefmiitterchen” had an excellent rendering: ‘‘He 
insists upon bringing life into books, after we have lived it long 
enough in imitation of books.’—Some confused inmitten with 
mitten in: I should render “down the middle of.’’ —Stein des 
Anstosses is biblical, and occurs in the English Bible as “stumbling- 
stone” or “‘stumbling-block.’’ For Erkenntnis I liked the rendering 
“realization,” for Waller “‘wayfarer’ is a good equivalent. - 
“Therefore” is weaker than darum; I should prefer to say “for 
that reason” or “that is why.’’—zu héren bekommt is precisely our 
“get to hear’’; ‘“‘happens’’ is a good solution. For ungeduldigen 
I liked ‘“‘unsubmissive,’’ for ruchlosen Fliichen, ‘impious oaths’’ 
has a good rhythm. “sweaty” is too weak for “schweisstriefend”’; 
why not “sweat«dripping’’? A knotty problem is ‘‘rastlos Aus- 
schreitenden.”’ Here are some of the attempts: “the man striding 
on without rest,’’ “the unresting traveller’ (loses the vigor of 
schreiten), “the man who, never resting, strides ahead.” The 
word “restless” will not do, because that connotes unruhig. 
I suggest “of him who strides incessantly onward.” For fahl I 
like “ghastly,” “livid,’’ “ashen,” all of two syllables, and all 
suggestive of the nearness of death. For sterbensmiide I liked “‘in 
mortal weariness,” “mortally weary’; the close succession of 
“to” disturbs my ear. Grabenrande was not a mistake for Grabes- 
rand, as some thought; the picture is of the ditch beside the road, 
where the exhausted wayfarer finally falls in a heap.—Grabhiigeln 
is not the same as “graves’’; the idea is that the road is lost to 
view behind swelling mounds, or that the road of life ends in 
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death; one must say “grave-mounds” (not “barrows,” which has 
a wrong connotation, because too specific).—I cannot agree with 
those who deny a future bearing to the phrase ‘‘das erst werden 
soll’; it is clearly meant that a future Paradise, one that is yet to 
be experienced and hence had reality only in the mind, pales before 
the actual present torments of the hour of death. Selbstbewusstsein 
here means not ‘“‘self-consciousness,’’ but consciousness of one’s 
worth, hence pride and the like. —Geldrme is not exactly “‘turmoil,”’ 
but rather “clamor,” ‘‘uproar,’”’ or simply ‘“‘noise.’””—Schauer und 
Krimpfe were variously rendered, and lend themselves to varied 
interpretation. I liked “‘terrors and agonies” very much.—The 
figure in verrollen is that of a wave which dies away, hence ‘“‘ebb”’ 
does very well; ‘“‘dies away” is also acceptable. The last word must 
be an emphatic monosyllable; to write ‘‘the heart stops beating,”’ 
“comes to a standstill,” or ‘‘the heart stopping” violates a cardinal 
rhythmical principle. 


“ce 





THE FRENCH CONTEST 

The prize for the best translation of the letter from Sainte- 
Beuve to de Lamennais was awarded to Miss Viva Anne Craven 
of Omaha, much of whose translation is reproduced below; 
honorable mention went to “Grisélidis,” ‘Ajax,’ ‘““M. Neri,” 
and “Ettyapcharthe.”’ None of the translations (there were 60 
in all, of which three came late) was free from error; the scale 
was turned in Miss Craven’s favor by a felicity of English expres- 
sion which is one prime requisite for a satisfactory translation. 


My dear Monsieur de Lamennais: 

For quite a long time I have been thinking of writing to you, to bring myself 
once more to the memory of one so kind and so highly respected, and to show you 
how often, out of the depths of your solitude and your silence, you are present with 
me here. I have had news of your health and of that of M. Gerbet through M. 
Lacordaire, and on meeting him I neglect no opportunity to keep myself in- 
formed, 

As for me, I am continuing, in this city of noise and devouring activity, my 
rather vigilant existence as an observer, as a witness who takes notes, in a word, 
my profession of critic and commentator. That is decidedly becoming my present 
occupation, the one by which I live, materially speaking, and which must eventually, 
if it has not already done so, give a real cast to my mind. 

True, I should have preferred the life of Art, connecting art with an increasingly 
inspiring religious philosophy, making poetry in so far as possible an act of faith, 
a prayer, an aspiration in a more or less fervent form; but such a life, to which deep- 
rooted qualities of my nature would have responded, is daily becoming more 
difficult for me, engaged as I am in the strife with everyday affairs, and narrowly 
pressed on my last rock by the’turbulent waves of that sea into which I plunge. 
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It is necessary, for any sustained poetic and religious meditation, to establish 
a margin of separation between the world and oneself; it is this width of margin 
that from the first I have been unable to leave blank; and today the book is scribbled 
over to the very edges, the comments stifle the poem. Vainly do I contest every 
foot; one day comes intrenchment, the next, surrender. The only defense against 
these little hourly encroachments is either a great fortune which permits escape in 
travel, or a stern, unfaltering faith, which determines the extent of sacrifice and 
retreat. Lacking that, the essential thing, I think you will admit, is that the mind 
should remain keen even though the beauty of the production suffer. It is also a 
kind of sacrifice to consent to this waste of some brilliant gifts under the necessity 
of rendering things unto God (sic). 

That, at least, is what I should like to do, and the merit that I might be able 
to win. I shall perhaps attain it in spite of the cost and in spite of the sort of 
involuntary irritation and dull discontent which accompanies this inharmonious 
existence. But harmony is still possible, even in this world of ours, to a certain de- 
gree; only, the soul must contribute to it, and all the more generously the more 
barren the circumstances. 

Comment. It must be admitted that this letter does not live up to the best 
traditions of French style, and the thought is at certain points open to question; 
however, the errors above referred to are not to be laid at the door of M. Sainte- 
Beuve. The paragraphing is in the main that of Miss Craven, who rightly sensed 
an advantage in thus setting off the different points made in the letter. Which leads 
me to remark that one translation was seriously disadvantaged by a slovenliness of 
punctuation which actually obscured the sense of the text.— souvenir is “that (well- 
known) memory,” but English balks at calling it a good and distinguished memory; 
probably the French does not really mean that either, but the adjectives bon and 
élevé are intended to characterize the owner of the memory.—The emphatic moi 
requires recognition. bruit and activité devorante both represent obstacles not only 
to a contemplative life of art, but even to the writer’s life as spectator; hence 
the activity of the city is said to be “devouring,” i.e. consuming of energy and con- 
centration. raisonneur does not mean “philosopher,” nor ‘‘fault-finder,’’ nor 
“logician;’’ it clearly parallels “critic” and supplements it, designating a person who 
“reasons” or argues (i.e. in writing) about what he observes.—la vie de l’Art is 
not well rendered as ‘“‘artistic life” or “life of an artist,’’ since both these words, in 
English usage, suggest rather the plastic arts than those of literature; moreover, this 
phrasing would lose the intentional distinction between /’Art and l’art.—étant en 
lutte should normally refer to vie-ld above, but rongé, which is given parallel con- 
struction by the joining et, cannot agree with vie: we can only assume that the writer 
took the subject of both participles from me of the preceding phrase. rongé also 
makes difficulties, as being somewhat of a mixed metaphor; another good rendering 
was “closely beset.”—on se retranche: Sainte-Beuve changes from the personal 
verb in j’ai beau dis puter to a more general, almost philosophical observation, which 
is carried out in greater detail in the following sentence. The precise meaning of 
régle is not entirely clear: some translators rendered it ‘““demands,” “prescribes,” 
and the like. It seems more plausible to me that Sainte-Beuve meant to say that 
one could resist these encroachments by submitting to a faith which “regulates” 
such matters as sacrifice and withdrawal.—The parenthetical sic is virtually a 
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commentary by the editor of Sainte-Beuve’s letters who was puzzled himself by 
this passage and wished to say to the reader: Yes, I know this is odd, but it is a 
correct copy of the original.—guoi qu'il en cotite, properly “cost what it may;” 
the following gue continues the same construction, so we are justified in adopting 
a phraseology which will make the two clauses parallel. 


B.Q.M. 
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